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Ji  yTANUSCRIPTS  RETURNED.— 

/  m/ M  Nothing  is  sent  back  to  you  on  ac- 
A  f  count  of  poor  writing.  Whatever 
difficulty  professors  have  with  Freshmen’s 
English  the  contributions  of  schoolmen  sent 
to  this  magazine  illustrate  good  grammar. 
You  know  your  commas,  colons,  and  cap¬ 
itals.  But  condensation  is  not  yet  a  uni¬ 
versal  habit.  You  can  speak  your  mind  in 
3000  words  or  less.  When  an  article  runs 
much  over  that  the  reader  says,  “I’ll  let  that 
go  until  I  have  more  leisure,”  a  blessing 
which  doesn’t  come  until  vacation,  when 
spare  time  is  not  used  in  looking  through 
back  numbers.  Negative  manuscripts  gen¬ 
erally  go  back  to  the  writers.  Bless  you,  we 
schoolmasters  know  the  world  is  wrong.  If 
it  weren’t,  half  our  occupation  would  be 
gone.  What  we  teachers  want  is  cures, 
successful  treatments,  projects  that  have 
worked  to  successful  results,  positive  stuff, 
based  on  an  actual  trial,  chapters  of  books 
you  are  writing  in  the  constructive  veins  of 
our  Bagleys,  Baileys,  Bobbitts,  Briggses, 
Buckinghams,  Butterfields,  Charterses,  Coff¬ 
mans,  Colvins,  Cubberleys,  Deweys,  Engle- 
harts,  Fitzpatricks,  Horns,  Hosics,  Judds, 
Kooses,  McMurrays,  Merriams,  Monroes, 
Morrisons,  Newcombs,  Rosses,  Ruggs,  Rus- 
sells,  Sissons,  Smiths,  Sneddens,  Storm- 
zands,  Strayers,  Suzallos,  and  Thorndikes. 

These  are  the  progressive  fellows  who  are 
too  busy  forging  ahead  to  stop  to  tell  us 
what  a  rotten  old  world  this  is.  We  want 
short  definite  talks  that  will  take  some  worth¬ 
while  objective  and  tell  us  how  it  is  being 
ably  realized.  We  want  to  print  things  so 


that  a  busy  man,  reading  them  as  part  of  his 
day’s  work,  can  go  into  his  school  with  the 
magazine  in  his  hand  and  try  them  out 
forthwith. 

Gambling  Schoolmasters . — Another  invest¬ 
ment  scheme  in  which  were  schoolmen’s 
dollars  has  smashed  on  the  rocks.  The 
testimony  shows  that  teachers  came  into  it 
as  the  result  of  their  acquaintance  with  edu¬ 
cational  workers  employed  as  selling  agents. 
Large  dividends  were  announced  as  abso¬ 
lutely  sure — positively.  In  the  suburbs  of 
dozens  of  large  cities  are  imposing  brick  or 
stone  monuments  marking  the  gateway  to 
“Green  Gardens,”  or  “Credulous  Court,” 
once  booming  real  estate  projects  for  en¬ 
riching  teachers.  Within  are  weeds  and 
rotting  signs  to  mark  the  streets  and 
avenues.  Mexican  mines,  Peruvian  planta¬ 
tions,  Almond  acreage,  taxicab  companies, 
rubber  farms — all  sorts  of  financial  grave¬ 
yards,  have  buried  schoolmen’s  money  and 
still  the  game  goes  on.  William  Arnold, 
schoolmaster,  found  himself  in  possession  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  by  the  death  of  a 
bachelor  uncle.  He  hastened  to  the  office 
of  a  relative,  one  of  the  best  known  brokers 
in  the  Wall  Street  area,  and  asked  what  to 
do  with  the  money.  “Put  half  into  United 
States  government  bonds  and  distribute  the 
balance  among  savings  banks,”  was  the 
expert  advice.  Who  of  us  would  attempt  to 
operate  for  appendicitis?  Success  in  busi¬ 
ness  requires  no  less  experience  or  skill.  A 
beneficent  paternalism  would  incline  school 
boards  to  forbid  us  to  have  dealings  with 
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those  who  would  make  us  rich.  But  such 
prescription  would  keep  us  in  the  childish 
realm  that  tradition  used  to  say  was  ours. 
Again,  the  wage  of  teaching  is  so  low  that 
only  the  big  profit  venture  seems  worth 
while.  But  why  not,  Oh  Teachers  Colleges 
and  Normal  Schools,  insert  somewhere  a  few 
lessons  upon  how  educational  suckers  may 
escape  being  sucked  in? 

A  Path  to  the  Parent's  Purse. — From  all 
accounts  picked  up  here  and  there  from 
school  managers,  the  campaign  to  secure  for 
schools  an  opportunity  to  exercise  foresight 
and  planning  without  interruption  during 
the  year,  has  gained  headway.  Superin¬ 
tendent  O’Shea  of  the  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  with  the  aid  of  a  committee  of 
principals  and  superintendents,  investigated 
the  whole  matter  of  collection  of  moneys  for 
various  purposes  in  schools.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  was  issued  in  a  pamphlet 
outlining  procedures  for  the  government  and 
control  of  the  collection  habit.  The  most 
important  collection  appeal  of  the  year  was 
for  rebuilding  Old  Ironsides.  Many  of  the 
best  citizens  and  the  most  persuasive  argu¬ 
ments  were  used  in  connection  with  the 
canvass.  School  systems  which,  on  general 
principles,  declined  the  first  offer,  suc¬ 
cumbed  in  the  face  of  subsequent  ap¬ 
peals.  The  Chicago  Board,  at  this  writing, 
while  sedulously  abstaining  from  any  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  the  main  project,  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  organization  of  the 
public  schools  should  not  be  used  as  a 
pathway  to  the  parents’  purse.  If  the  col¬ 
lection  is  to  be  made  it  should  be  made 
through  churches,  clubs,  and  voluntary 
organizations.  The  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  puts  it  in  this  way:  “The  school 
management  has  done  the  right,  the 
democratic,  and  the  academically  wise  thing 
in  denying  the  request  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  for  permission  to  solicit  the  public- 
school  children  for  contribution  to  the  Naval 
fund  for  the  restoration  of  the  frigate 
Constitution.  No  one  is  more  anxious  than 
we  to  see  the  Constitution  preserved  as  a 
memorial  of  one  of  the  notable  chapters  in 


American  naval  history.  We  are  sure 
the  school  people  share  this  feeling.  The 
public  schools,  however,  are  not  places  for 
the  solicitation  of  funds  for  any  project  no 
matter  how  truly  patriotic  it  may  be. 
Children  are  not  sent  to  school  in  order  to  be 
grouped  into  a  body  handy  for  the  solicitor. 
The  law  says  children  must  attend  school. 
You  cannot,  in  justice,  require  attendance 
if  school  means  a  place  where  children  are  to 
be  asked  for  money.  Solicitation  of  funds 
for  Old  Ironsides  were  it  permitted,  would 
be  an  opening  wedge  for  solicitations  for 
other  causes.  One  relaxation  makes  a 
precedent  for  any  cause  seeking  funds.  The 
Constitution  should  be  preserved,  and  it  is  a 
nice  sentiment  for  school  children  to  care 
enough  about  their  country’s  past  to  wish 
to  help  save  its  monuments;  but  the  schools 
are  not  the  places  for  collections.” 

Ilallozve'en  as  a  Test  of  the  Public  Schools. — 
Last  October  an  organization  of  Chicago 
principals  and  teachers  selected  Hallowe’en 
as  an  occasion  for  trying  out  the  transfer  of 
civic  training  to  situations  difficult  for  the 
young  citizens.  For  years  the  city,  like 
many  others,  had  experienced  a  breakdown 
of  good  manners  on  Hallowe’en.  Private 
property  had  been  trespassed  upon,  garbage 
cans  overturned,  gates  unhinged,  wagons 
drawn  out  of  sheds  and  left  in  the  streets  to 
the  danger  of  automobilists,  “tick-tacks” 
fastened  to  windows,  glass  soaped,  soot  bags 
thrown  on  door  steps,  boxes  stolen  and 
burned.  The  Chicago  school  people  came 
at  the  matter  from  many  angles:  prepara¬ 
tion — they  gave  inspiring  lessons  on  the 
manliness  of  gratitude  to  “a  city  that  pays 
for  your  education;”  substitution — they 
arranged  a  large  number  of  merry  parties, 
they  induced  Parent-Teacher  associations 
to  do  the  same,  they  secured  free  matinees 
in  the  motion  picture  houses;  follow-up, 
they  arranged  with  the  police  officers  to 
report  the  name  and  school  of  every  juvenile 
malefactor,  they  told  their  schools  this 
report  would  be  made,  they  upheld  the  idea 
of  loyalty  to  one’s  family,  school,  and  city. 
The  newspapers  helped;  so  did  the  associa- 
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tion  of  commerce,  the  churches,  the  clubs. 
The  first  experiment  was  a  surprising  success. 
Congratulations  after  the  event  made  a 
stack  II?  inches  high,  including  letters  from 
the  Chief  of  Police,  the  Mayor,  and  the 
President  of  the  School  Board.  You  may 
want  to  try  this  in  your  town.  If  so,  the 
plans  of  the  Chicagoans  for  this  year  will 
help  you.  Here  is  the  preliminary  circular 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  principals  and 
teachers. 

1.  About  October  i  the  principal  should 
arrange  that  every  class,  particularly  the 
classes  of  pupils  at  the  age  most  inclined  to 
mischief,  be  given  a  series  of  lessons,  mak¬ 
ing  clear  the  source  of  the  educational  ser¬ 
vice — money  from  all  the  people,  not  merely 
from  parents  of  children. 

2.  Demonstrate  graphically  and  drama¬ 
tically  where  the  money  comes  from,  showing 
that  the  owner  of  real  estate,  who  pays  the 
actual  taxes,  merely  transmits  what  he 
receives  from  rental.  Show  how  every 
citizen,  when  he  spends  any  money,  contri¬ 
butes  toward  the  rental  of  stores,'  shops, 
etc.,  and  is  therefore  a  taxpayer. 

3.  Have  the  children  show  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  sum  contributed  by 
their  own  families  is  considerably  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  teaching  for  each  pupil. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  bring  out  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  obligation  to  the  city  for 
this  benefit. 

5.  Show  the  meaning  of  Roosevelt’s 
“you  come  to  school,  not  for  your  own 
advancement,  but  for  the  same  reason  that 
one  enters  the  army:  to  serve  your  country.” 

6.  Show  how  this  service  need  not  be  a 
“deferred  dividend,”  but  that  on  Hal¬ 
lowe’en,  now,  while  you  are  receiving,  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  your  gratitude 
to  your  neighbors  who  are  paying  for  your 
education. 

7.  Get  the  cooperation  of  local  police 
officers.  Ask  them  to  notify  you  after 
Hallowe’en  of  the  names  of  any  offending 
children  who  are  members  of  your  school. 
Let  the  children  know  that  you  have  made 
this  request,  and  that  you  expect  100  per 
cent,  conduct. 


8.  Cooperate  with  neighborhood  so¬ 
cieties  for  a  good  hearty  Hallowe’en  celebra¬ 
tion  for  the  children  of  their  members. 

9.  Address  early,  as  a  composition  exercise 
by  the  children,  letters  to  parents,  asking 
them  to  see  that  we  have  a  well-mannered 
Hallowe’en,  such  as  good  citizens  can  ap¬ 
prove.  Many  principals  recommend  a  Hal- 
lowre’en  Parents’  meeting  during  the  week 
of  October  24  with  explanation  of  plans 
by  the  pupil  and  a  straight  talk  by  teachers 
and  principals  asking  parental  cooperation. 

10.  Organize  a  committee  of  teachers  to 
think  out  suggestions  for  a  good  citizenship 
Hallowe’en.  Bring  it  up  at  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing  and  plan  for  systematic  observance. 

11.  Suggest  to  parents  that  they  with 
their  children  don  the  picturesque  Hallowe’en 
costumes. 

12.  Teachers  this  year  were  quite  willing 
to  make  inquiries  of  business  men  and  other 
citizens  as  to  the  effect  of  the  teaching,  and 
from  the  returns  obtained  much  satisfaction 
and  encouragement. 

13.  Many  principals  suggest  a  special 
pledge,  “I  promise  to  behave  myself  like  a 
good  citizen  on  Hallowe’en,  and  to  interfere 
with  the  propriety,  the  comfort,  of  no  one.” 

14.  Feature  the  credit  due  to  the  school 
in  the  conduct  of  every  member. 

15.  A  school  committee  might  well  meet 
the  managers  of  the  parochial  and  other 
schools,  as  these  will  be  glad  to  cooperate. 

16.  Form  a  Hallowe’en  committee  of 
citizens  and  patrons  of  the  school  who  will 
give  publicity  to  your  aims. 

17.  Prepare  subjects  for  short  talks  by 
children — as  “What  I  owe  to  Chicago,” 
“How  I  mean  to  show  my  obligation  on 
Hallowe’en.”  “Why  does  the  community 
pay  for  my  schooling?”  “Who  pays  the 
taxes?”  “What  for?” 

18.  On  Monday,  the  31st,  have  a  posi¬ 
tive,  encouraging,  enthusiastic,  confident 
“good-bye”  talk  to  the  children.  Express 
your  hope  and  confidence  on  their  making 
a  record. 

19.  On  November  i  have  the  teachers 
obtain  from  the  children  reports  of  the 
success  of  the  experiment. 
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Our  Arrival  at  Respectability. — Mr,  Web¬ 
ster  used  to  employ  “respectable”  in  its 
exact  sense,  “worthy  of  respect”;  “ad¬ 
mirable”  means  worth  admiring.  Our 
business  is  enhanced  by  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  persons  in  it  who 
are  admired.  We  passed  through  a  long 
period  during  which  we  were  given  an 
amount  of  contempt  strangely  at  variance 
with  a  parallel  bestowal  of  superlative  exal¬ 
tation  on  our  business.  For  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  Nation  educa¬ 
tion  was  lauded  to  the  skies  by  Webster, 
by  Clinton,  by  Jefferson,  and  by  others  of 
the  most  eminent  Americans.  Meantime 
the  regard  for  the  teacher  was  so  low  that 
some  story  writers  sought  to  give  piquancy 
to  their  tales  by  surprising  the  reader  with  a 
schoolmaster  as  hero.  So  frequently  was  the 
attempt  made  that  the  editor  of  Godey’s 
Ladies'  Book  printed  directions  to  his  con¬ 
tributors  to  cease  attempting  it.  It  was  too 
much  of  a  strain  on  the  readers’  relief.  Our 
first  important  treatise  on  teaching:  Page’s 
Theory  and  Practice  devoted  much  attention 
to  telling  the  teacher  to  bathe,  to  clean  his 
nails,  to  wash  his  teeth,  and  to  brush  the 
dandruff  off  his  clothes.  Bardeen,  who 
began  to  flourish  thirty  years  ago,  exhorted 
teachers  often  to  gentility  in  the  care  of 
person.  In  1891 — you  can  estimate  it  as 
thirty-five  years  ago — an  admired  gentle¬ 
woman  took  me  to  a  school  for  teachers  in 
Louisville,  the  city  famed  for  beautiful 
women.  I  never  saw  a  group  of  so  uni¬ 
formly  unlovely  girls;  gawky,  bovine, 
slovenly,  depressing.  But  Miss  Katie,  typ¬ 
ically  Louisvillian,  had  been  engaged  to 
teach  them  grace.  Four  months  ago  I  was 
at  a  Louisville  teachers’  meeting.  It  was 
good  to  look  at:  style,  animation,  intelli¬ 
gence,  refinement.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Lifey 
when  he  was  living  had  a  dramatic  simile: 
“The  play  was  one  dreary  Kansas.”  I  knew 
Kansas  well  thirty  years  back.  It  was  drab 
and  dismal  enough.  You  ought  to  see  it  now; 
Topeka,  Salina,  Independence,  with  their 
rows  of  elms  and  maples,  with  their  women’s 
clubs,  memorial  halls,  school  houses,  parks, 
and  gardens.  At  the  Philadelphia  meeting 


of  our  National  Association  there  was  a 
large  stage  box  of  the  Academy  of  Music 
filled  with  Kansas  women  teachers.  Call 
it  a  garden  or  a  conservatory.  To  enliven 
us  they  sang  between  two  addresses,  “Kan¬ 
sas,  we  are  proud  of  you.”  It  is  surely 
reciprocal.  They  were  a  creditable  sample. 
Last  week  I  saw  two  thousand  Kansas 
teachers  assembled  in  the  big  teachers 
college  which  William  Brandenburg  man¬ 
ages  in  Pittsburg  not  far  from  the  Missouri 
and  Oklahoma  lines.  The  pure  skin,  clear 
eyes,  fine  carriage,  and  radiant  health  of 
these  young  men  and  women  are  a  joy.  The 
lip  stick  and  rouge  puff  haven’t  gained  any 
face  among  them,  “What  do  you  say.?” 
I  asked  of  Winship,  who  has  been  looking  at 
people  in  Boston  and  San  Francisco  and  all 
the  cities  in  between  for  fifty  years.  “Grace 
and  beauty,”  he  said,  “grace  and  beauty. 
The  backwoods  have  gone;  the  country  has 
ceased  to  be  countrified;  the  teacher  has 
sloughed  off  schoolmarmery.”  To  be  taken 
blindfolded  to  the  beautiful  campus  of  this 
big  college  and  then  released  is  to  tax  you 
to  guess  whether  you  are  in  Boston,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Ithaca,  or  Baltimore.  Branden¬ 
burg  says  an  intelligent  observer  would  im¬ 
mediately  guess  “Kansas”  for  “no  other 
locality  can  show  so  many  teachers  just 
like  other  folks,  only  a  little  bit  hand¬ 
somer.” 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  directing  a  teachers 
college  on  the  Emersonian  theory  that  you 
learn  as  much  from  your  companions  as 
from  your  instructors.  Accordingly,  the 
college  brings  together  those  who  will  teach 
in  country  districts  and  those  who  will  be 
of  high-school  faculties.  The  manual  arts, 
the  working  of  the  mines,  whatever  local 
service  can  be  profited  by  the  Pittsburg 
equipment,  is  furnished  with  instruction  not 
only  for  intending  teachers  but  for  men  and 
women  who  do  not  intend  to  teach  but  who 
will  make  their  living  at  the  trades.  Why 
not.?  For  years  the  normal  schools  have 
been  assailed  for  their  narrowness,  their 
isolation  from  life.  For  years  intelligent 
leaders  of  Labor  have  argued  the  benefit  to 
it  and  to  brain  workers  secured  by  contact 
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and  acquaintance.  Eliot  favored  it.  So 
did  Angell,  and  Wilson,  and  Hadley,  and 
Schurman,  and  Davenport.  In  this  cos¬ 
mopolitan  college  the  girl  who  means  to 
work  in  a  restaurant  is  side  by  side  in  music 
or  gymnastics,  or  in  whatever  common  sub¬ 
ject  they  have,  with  her  sister  who  means  to 
teach  domestic  science  in  Wichita.  On  the 
athletic  field  the  miner,  the  farmer,  the 
printer,  the  woodworker,  the  Latin  scholar, 
work  together.  Certainly.  That’s  life. 
That’s  education.  If  there  could  be  more 
skilful  training  in  specialties  secured  by 
separating  these  students  in  one-barrelled 
institutions  (no  one  has  ever  proved  it 
would  be  more  skilful,)  the  narrowness  of 
the  experience  as  compared  with  what  these 
students  now  are  getting  would  not  be  re¬ 
spectable.  To  sit  on  the  stage  with  Brand¬ 
enburg  and  look  at  his  cosmopolitan  family, 
to  realize  that  this  attractive  company  is 
made  up  of  teachers,  and  that  this  is  Kansas, 
quickens  the  heart  beat.  I  shouldn’t  be 
surprised,  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Clinton,  Mr. 


Webster,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Bardeen,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  should  you  select  at  random  from 
any  American  city  a  hundred  school  people, 
to  hear  you  say  we  teachers  have  arrived 
at  respectability. 

To  Chairman  and  Speakers. — 

A  protest  from  educational  speakers  and 
Instituteconductors  against  the  stupidity  and 
discourtesy  of  confronting  them  with  empty 
seats  down  front,  has  brought  requests  for 
reprints  of  that  protest  which  appeared  in 
the  June  number  of  this  magazine.  It  is 
to  be  used  by  an  invited  speaker  to  send  to 
the  inviter.  To  promote  the  idea  that  at¬ 
tendants  at  educational  meetings  are  as  in¬ 
terested  in  education  as  ticket  buyers  are 
in  prize  fights,  the  Review  has  reprinted 
the  exhortation  in  the  form  of  a  missionary 
tract  and  will  supply  speakers  with  as  many 
copies  as  desired,  or  will  mail  the  preach¬ 
ment  to  managers  of  meetings  who  are  des¬ 
ignated  as  needing  to  live  a  better  life. 
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ERE  follow  the  comments  of  those 
busy  people  who  sit  in  an  office  all 
night  and  comment  solemnly  or 
lightly  upon  all  matters  under  the  sun  and 
some  others.  Contemptuous  persons  have 
said  of  our  kind  that  we  keep  our  ears  to  the 
ground,  lest  earthquakes,  coming  unher¬ 
alded,  shake  us  out  of  our  places.  Some, 
from  desire  to  know  what  the  public  wants, 
will  listen  to  editorial  talk;  some,  from  mere 
curiosity.  This  collection  aims  to  satisfy 
both  kinds  of  readers. 

Effects  of  the  School  Platoon  System 

Wherever  the  so-called  platoon  system  has  had 
a  fair  trial  in  a  public  school,  teachers,  parents 
and  children  alike  have  recognized  its  superiority 
to  the  traditional  type  of  school.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  bitter  opposition,  due  to  prejudice  or 


misleading  propaganda,  has  been  replaced  by 
hearty  commendation. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Chicago’s 
experience  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  or  other  cities  that  have 
adopted  the  platoon  plan.  Thus  the  Lloyd 
school,  visited  by  a  representative  of  The  Daily 
Nezvs,  offers  enthusiastic  testimony  as  to  the 
complete  success  of  the  workstudy-play  system. 

The  teachers  like  the  plan  because  under  it  the 
children  enjoy  their  work  and  show  no  sign  of 
the  mental  weariness  and  apathy  so  often  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  old  system.  The  children  like  it 
because  it  gives  them  variety  and  stimulates 
their  interest.  With  the  various  periods  of  the 
school  day  they  pass  from  room  to  room,  and 
have  more  than  one  teacher  to  instruct  and  direct 
them.  Singing,  story  reading,  art  courses  and 
moving  pictures  supplement  the  more  didactic 
courses. 

The  parents  like  the  platoon  system  because 
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it  makes  their  children  happier  and  standardizes 
the  school  hours. 

To  be  sure,  among  the  several  types  of  platoon 
school  some  have  developed  weaknesses.  But 
Chicago  is  avoiding  the  ascertained  mistakes 
and  is  installing,  perhaps  too  slowly,  the  most 
approved  and  effective  type  of  the  workstudy- 
play  system. 

Local  opponents  of  the  new  method  should 
study  it  with  open  minds  and  judge  it  by  its 
fruits. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Chapel  at  Yale 

After  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  of  com¬ 
pulsory  chapel  attendance  for  students  at  Yale, 
the  rule  enforcing  it  has  been  abandoned  under 
pressure  from  the  student  body.  The  first  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moralist  will  be  to  ascribe  this  to  the 
low  state  of  religious  feeling  and  the  alleged 
degeneration  of  the  young.  On  second  thought, 
even  the  most  ardent  religionist  will  concede 
that  there  is  much  to  the  point  made  by  the 
students  against  the  compulsory  attendance. 
Inevitably  such  attendance  means  nothing.  The 
old  adage  that  you  can  take  a  horse  to  water  but 
can’t  make  him  drink  applies.  Behind  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  those  who  went  because  of  compul¬ 
sion  there  was  certainly  no  thought  of  worship 
or  religious  meditation.  These  received  no 
benefit  from  going.  Their  very  presence,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  went,  rather  tended  to  be¬ 
little  worship.  Those  who  attended  voluntarily 
and  in  the  spirit  of  worship  will  continue  to 
attend  without  the  application  of  the  whip.  True 
to-day  it  has  no  doubt  been  true  through  these 
two  centuries  and  more. 

To  refuse  a  young  man  admittance  to  college 
because  he  does  not  wish  to  attend  religious 
exercises  daily,  is  on  a  par  with  the  rejection  of  a 
student  who  does  not  propose  to  take  military 
training  in  school.  The  action  of  Yale  is  not  a 
reflection  on  religion  or  on  the  value  of  daily 
attendance  at  chapel;  it  is  a  concession  to  sound 
common  sense. — New  York  World. 

American  Snobbery  Abroad 

I  don’t  know  how  much  the  schoolmasters 
of  yesterday  are  responsible  for  the  situation 
reviled  here  by  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune^  but  it  certainly  is  your  duty,  as  the 
agent  of  democracy  and  simplicity,  to 
prevent  such  foolishness  in  the  coming 
generation.  Isn’t  it? 


Of  recent  place  in  American  news  and  pictures 
have  been  the  American  women  presented  at  the 
British  court.  The  chore  of  seeing  that  the  ladies 
get  into  the  presence  and  get  by  with  their  curtsy 
without  offense  to  any  part  of  the  ritual  is  that 
of  the  wife  of  the  American  ambassador.  It  may 
be  a  nuisance  or  a  pleasure  to  her,  according  to 
her  disposition. 

The  trepidation  and  gratification  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  are  complimentary  to  the 
caste  system  of  society.  The  presentation  gives 
an  opportunity  for  a  moment  of  self-abasement 
and  a  lifetime  thereafter  of  self-exaltation,  and 
that  opportunity  is  so  much  thought  of  that 
Americans  more  than  any  other  people  clamor 
for  it.  Radical  western  congressmen  threaten 
the  ambassador  wdth  political  consequences 
unless  he  gets  the  favor  of  their  wives,  daughters, 
sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts. 

London  dressmakers  like  it  because  it  is  profit¬ 
able  to  make  presentation  dresses.  The  English 
people  probably  do  not  object  to  a  bowdng  down 
in  humility  to  their  social  system.  Nothing  much 
can  be  done  about  it  except  one  thing.  The 
United  States  officially  can  be  taken  out  of  it, 
and  with  the  ambassador  and  his  wdfe  conducting 
the  candidates’  end  of  the  affair  this  government 
is  officially  in  it. 

If  an  American  notable  is  to  meet  the  king  it 
can  be  arranged  through  the  British  foreign  office 
and  at  the  initiative  and  suggestion  of  that  office. 
If  American  women  are  to  get  in  it  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  through  English  persons  of  importance 
on  a  cash  basis.  Lady  Francis  Beekman  no 
doubt  would  be  glad  to  publish  a  rate  card. 

War  Pictures  in  School 

This  Review  touched  off  more  inflam¬ 
mable  comment  than  a  little  when  enquiring 
about  the  war  propaganda  contained  in 
histories,  wall  decorations  and  cannon  in 
the  parks.  The  editor  of  the  Akron  Sunday 
Times  speaks: 

War  pictures  are  merely  incident  to  the  general 
way  in  wdiich  war  has  been  treated  by  art  and 
literature  since  the  dawn  of  time. 

The  poetry  and  drama  of  all  ages  center 
around  the  battlefield,  around  fighting,  carnage 
and  death. 

The  camera  man  has  merely  taken  up  the  task 
where  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Hugo,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  others  left  off. 

There  hasn’t  been  a  generation  since  Cain 
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killed  Abel,  without  its  grandfathers  to  take  tots 
on  their  knees  and  scare  them  into  dreamland 
with  tales  of  brawling  and  bloodshed. 

The  minstrel’s  harp,  the  painter’s  brush  and 
the  bard’s  pen  have  been  busy  with  nothing  so 
distinctly  as  the  subject  of  war. 

Only  within  recent  years,  have  we  come  to 
doubt  that  war  might  be  the  most  exalted  busi¬ 
ness  of  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  nations  continue  to  spend  more 
money,  more  time  and  more  thought  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  war  than  anything  else. 

The  greatest  events  of  the  world  and  the  great¬ 
est  achievements  of  humanity  are  associated  with 
war. 

The  best  known  names  are  those  of  war  leaders 
— Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Washington, 
Grant,  Lee,  Foch  and  Hindenburg. 

Pictures  dealing  with  armies  on  the  march, 
airplanes  dropping  bombs  and  submarines  sneak¬ 
ing  about  under  water  simply  follow  a  time- 
honored  custom. 

Civilization  is  barely  beginning  to  visualize 
itself  as  dependent  on  the  struggle  of  men  against 
Nature. 

If  the  area  of  good  order  and  just  government 
ever  becomes  worldwide,  or  even  nearly  so,  then, 
indeed,  we  can  forget  war  as  an  obsolete  institu¬ 
tion. 

To  hope  for  the  arrival  of  such  a  condition,  is 
not  only  ideal,  but  constructive.  To  presume  it 
has  arrived,  or  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  me¬ 
thods  that  are  safe  only  if  it  had  arrived,  is  quite 
another  story. 

Passing  of  the  College  Chaperon 

Genevieve  Forbes  Herrick  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  interviews  the  college  dean: 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  dean.  University  of 
Illinois  who  has  met  with  something  more  than 
500  men  a  day  during  his  something  less  than  40 
years  of  experience  in  college  work,  remarks: 


“Modern  youth  is  most  desperately  afraid  of 
not  being  thought  wise.  He  is  most  afraid  of 
not  being  sophisticated.” 

This  fear.  Dean  Clark  pointed  out,  leads 
many  modern  youths  of  both  genders  to  speak 
expansively  on  escapades  in  which  they  have 
never  actually  taken  part,  or  which  were  really 
much  milder  affairs  than  they  tell  about. 

College  students  of  to-day,  the  audience  was 
told,  are  much  more  conventional  than  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  campus  thirty  years  ago;  more 
conventional,  that  is,  in  being  unconventional. 
But  this  unconventlonallty,  the  speaker  declared 
in  the  course  of  his  talk  on  “The  Passing  of  the 
Chaperon,”  isn’t  the  terrible  thing  it  is  sometimes 
made  out  to  be. 

“True,”  said  Dean  Clark,  “it  makes  young 
people  to-day  less  respectful  of  age  than  young 
people  of  my  time  seemed  to  be.”  He  stressed 
the  word  “seemed.” 

“It  makes  them  franker;  it  makes  them  less 
refined,  in  one  sense  of  the  word;  it  makes  them 
less  modest,  in  a  limited  meaning  of  that  term. 
But  they  are  no  less  safe  than  they  were  when  I 
was  young.  They  may  even  be  safer. 

“The  chaperon  is  going.  In  many  places  I 
believe  she  is  gone.  The  chaperon  will  remain 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  dances  until  she  has 
made  an  absolute  exit  in  all  civilized  countries. 
But  I  believe  the  chaperon  idea,  even  when  it 
passes  from  many  situations,  will  have  left 
modern  young  people  with  a  set  of  principle 
to  which  you  will  find  they  will  adhere.” 

Balanced  against  some  of  the  disadvantages 
of  this  1926  freedom  for  young  men  and  women, 
the  Illinois  professor  called  attention  to  youthful 
resourcefulness. 

“I  venture  to  say,”  addressing  himself  to  a 
flock  of  young  women  in  the  room,  “that  if  any 
of  you  were  suddenly  invited  to  a  dance  at  mid¬ 
night  this  evening,  you  could  excuse  yourself 
now,  and  by  midnight  have  made  a  new  gown. 
It  wouldn’t  look  homemade,  either.  It  would 
look  like  a  million  dollars.” 


Education  for  Mastery. — “Greeks  got  results.  And  that  idea  is  modern  enough,  as 
modern  as  ‘efficiency.*  As  to  these  results,  Shelley  had  this  to  say:  ‘The  human  form  and 
the  human  mind  attained  to  a  perfection  in  Greece  which  has  impressed  its  image  on  those 
faultless  productions  whose  very  fragments  are  the  despair  of  modern  art,  and  had  propa¬ 
gated  impulses  which  cannot  cease,  through  a  thousand  channels  of  manifest  and  imper¬ 
ceptible  operation,  to  ennoble  and  delight  mankind.’  If  this  is  a  fact,  it  is  as  worthy  of 
consideration  as  a  measure  of  intelligence  or  a  standard  in  arithmetic.” 

— B.  R.  Buckingham,  Research  for  Teachers:  page  5. 
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[Wherein  is  recorded  the  opinions  of  pedagogues  who  are  reading  the  best  new  books  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  There  is  a  tribute  to  a  splendid  school  man,  a  criticism  of  teachers  who  essay  to  criticise,  and 
there  is  discussion  of  the  new  books  on  status  of  teachers,  curriculum-making,  economics,  machine 
monotony,  output  of  a  teachers-college  press,  interest  in  grammar,  Patri’s  talks.  Cherry’s  cheer,  char¬ 
acter  training  by  reading,  details  of  good  handwriting,  the  tragedy  of  high-school  mathematics,  reading 
again,  history  helps,  vacation  damage,  Helvetius  as  our  ancestor,  social  service,  distractions  made 
educative,  and  arithmetic  ailments  analyzed.] 


OW  JVE  HAPPEN  TO  The 
schools  of  Kansas  City  came  into 
distinction  under  the  management 
of  Jim  Greenwood,  a  genial  soul  who  is 
mentioned  here  because  of  his  book  club. 
When  the  Autumn  coolness  came  into  the 
Missouri  air  and  sent  mankind  to  indoor 
sociability  and  the  fireside.  Greenwood’s 
Clubs  resumed  their  foregathering.  Teach¬ 
ers,  principals,  ministers,  lawyers — whoso 
had  the  book-appetite,  followed  this  gentle 
leader  every  season  through  new  and  worth¬ 
while  volumes  as  issued.  Jim  has  long  since 
gone  where  instead  of  the  Mudder  of  Waters 
there  is  a  pure  river,  clear  as  crystal,  proceed¬ 
ing  out  of  the  throne  and  where  another 
book  is  opened  which  is  the  book  of  life. 
But  many  there  are  who  believe  they  were 
diverted  from  the  frothy  reading  of  a  pioneer 
town  to  the  satisfying  food  of  good  books 
by  this  affable  schoolmaster.  God  rest  him. 
Among  them  is  our  projector,  promoter, 
and  pater,  John  Rose,  who  came  from  the 
West  to  our  University  to  teach  teachers 
how  to  teach.  It  is  now  ten  months  since  he 
picked  the  five  women  and  thirteen  men  out 
of  his  past  and  present  students  to  gather 
in  his  top-floor  habitat  once  a  month 
to  talk  books,  shop,  and  to  profess 
ourselves  professors.  The  Educational 
Review  sends  us  the  new  books.  The 
pater  and  his  lady  Alice  pass  them  out.  We 
faithfully  read  them  and  write  about  them. 
We  talk.  We  thereby  earn,  each  his  own 
book.  We  broadcast,  with  due  modesty, 
but  with  active  hope  of  helping  our  fellow 


practitioners,  these  monthly  menus  by  means 
of  the  magazine  aforesaid. 

We  looked  like  a  batallion  of  traveling 
salesmen  when  we  gathered  in  the  Roses’ 
seventh  floor  eyrie  last  night,  for  every 
bibllologos  had  a  kit  or  case  carrying  books. 
The  production  of  professional  works  is  so 
extensive  that  the  center  table  in  the  middle 
of  our  circle  of  seats  was  entirely  occupied 
by  green,  blue,  and  brown  books,  each  with 
his  gold  lettered  inscription  proclaiming  his 
name.  We  had  some  friendly  debates 
preceding  Papa  Rose’s  allotment  but  v/lth 
the  stevedore’s  help  the  distribution  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  thickness,  so  many 
book-inches  to  the  person. 

“Our  book-talk,”  said  the  Factotum,  by 
way  of  introduction,  “should  be  as  much  as 
possible  like  the  conversation  of  two  friends 
upon  what  is  worth  reading.  Neither  one 
cares  for  a  list  of  the  mistakes  of  a  book  nor 
a  repetition  of  its  table  of  contents.  But, 
‘is  it  worth  my  reading?’  Something  restive 
in  the  eye  of  our  Anna  Argumentative  indi¬ 
cates  that  she  wants  to  speak.” 

The  Supply  of  Teachers. — “I  found  the 
book^  you  gave  me  well  worth  perusal,”  re¬ 
plied  that  sprightly  young  woman.  “It  is 
concerned  with  how  the  training  of  teachers 
is  aflPected  by  supply  and  demand.  The 
Commonwealth  Fund  wanted  the  matter 
studied.  Burdette  Buckingham  managed 

’Supply  and  Demand  in  Teacher  Training. — B.  R. 
Buckingham,  Ohio  State  University  Press,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  182  pp.  ,*51. 50. 
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it  and  describes  the  findings.  He  says  our 
salaries  do  depend  upon  the  supply  and 
demand.  Maybe  they  do  but  they  ought 
not.  I  do  not  sell  my  service  in  the  open 
market.  I  have  nothing  to  sell.  I  am  a 
government  official,  a  humble  one  it  is  true, 
but  as  much  of  a  one  as  Mr.  Coolidge.  My 
salary  should  be  based  not  upon  supply  and 
demand  but  upon  putting  and  keeping  me  in 
the  best  physical  and  mental  condition  to 
render  the  best  service.  My  salary  is  my 
food,  bodily  and  spiritual.  The  supply  of 
teachers  to  fill  any  position  is  always  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  enable  a  board  of  education  to 
say  ‘if  you  don’t  like  the  wages  we  can  hire 
plenty  of  people  for  less.’  That  has  been 
the  excuse  for  preventing  the  correction  of 
teachers’  wages  for  many  generations,  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  so  pernicious 
that  in  moments  of  enlightenment  good 
people  have  secured  legislation  controverting 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  fixing  a 
minimum  salary  below  which  a  teacher  may 
not  legally  be  paid.  If  the  law  or  rule  or 
schedule  didn’t  prescribe  this  the  law  of 
supply  would  put  us  back  to  the  wretched 
country  schools  of  Vermont  in  1840  with 
the  board  hiring  the  lowest  and  poorest 
bidder.” 

“Does  Dr.  Buckingham  argue  that  salaries 
should  be  determined  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.?”  asked  the  Signpost. 

“No,”  replied  our  arguer,  “he  doesn’t  say 
it  should,  he  saj'^s  it  does.  He  shows  that  an 
overstocking  or  an  undersupply  of  teachers  is 
damaging  to  education  and  that  a  function 
of  state  superintendents  and  cognate  boards 
is  to  keep  supply  and  demand  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible.  I  believe  he  is  developing  a 
procedure  which  in  these  days  of  Doctor 
Pritchett’s  preaching  for  economy  will  have 
to  be  followed  in  the  states’  budgets  for 
training  teachers.  The  study  investigates 
how  many  teachers  a  year  does  a  state 
require,  how  many  does  it  graduate.?  How 
many  of  them  teach,  what  do  they  teach, 
where,  in  what  grades?  It  ends  with  a  de¬ 
finite  group  of  recommendations  in  tending 
to  save  the  state  from  vulnerability  to  attack 
on  the  ground  of  lack  of  foresight.” 


Serviceable  Help  at  the  Right  Time. — “I 
have  a  study,^  too,”  remarked  Carolina. 
“With  702  cities  cooperating  with  the 
National  Education  Association  in  revising 
the  public-school  courses,  this  book  is  as 
welcome  as  an  umbrella  in  April.  These 
twelve  apostles  of  progress  begin  with  a  fine 
statement  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
curriculum  research:  ‘Education  has  no 
function  except  that  of  leading  persons  to 
perform  properly  the  activities  which  con¬ 
stitute  an  enlightened  humanistic  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Our  first  task  is  to  find  out  with 
definiteness  and  certainty  what  these  activi¬ 
ties  are.’  Notice  how  these  authors  attack 
the  proposition.  They  start  first  with 
periodical  literature  and  find  the  frequency 
with  which  articles  on  government,  educa¬ 
tion,  transportation,  etc.,  appear  in  maga¬ 
zines.  What  do  you  suppose  receives  the 
least  attention  in  our  Scribners\  our  World's 
Work,  our  Literary  Digest,  and  the  others.? 
Mathematics.” 

“That,”  said  John,  our  geometry  teacher, 
“is  because  we  noble  servants  of  the  public 
have  advanced  the  science  so  far  that  the 
magazines  have  no  call  to  promote  it  as 
compared  with  what  they  must  do  with  the 
sorry  work  you  teachers  of  civics  have  done. 
How  many  articles  were  there,  Carolina,  on 
government,  as  compared  with  arithmetic.?” 

“Nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
on  government,”  replied  she,  “as  compared 
with  eighty-nine  on  mathematics.  In  these 
discussions  of  government,  3,627  were  de¬ 
voted  to  military  affairs,  743  to  crime  and 
laws.  Another  set  of  investigators  cal¬ 
culated  the  frequency  of  various  subjects  of 
human  concern  in  newspapers:  2,385  col¬ 
umns  on  government;  708  on  play,  sports 
and  athletics;  298  on  accidents;  384  on  crime 
— not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  you  would  ex¬ 
pect;  only  83  on  art;  59  columns  on  music; 
and  5  devoted  to  mathematical  subjects. 
Another  investigator  made  similar  tables 
from  the  encyclopedia.  Another,  taking 
the  10,000  most  frequently  used  English 

’Curriculum  Investigations. — Franklin  Bobbitt, 
with  the  cooperation  of  ii  investigators.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  204  pp.  $1.50. 
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words,  estimated  importance  of  interests  on 
this  basis.  Paul  Palmer  took  for  his  field 
the  Literary  Digest.  He  found  lo  per  cent, 
of  its  attention  directed  to  literature, 
language,  and  the  fine  arts;  lo  per  cent,  to 
foreign  governments  and  international  di¬ 
plomacy;  9  per  cent,  to  religion  and  philo¬ 
sophy;  8  per  cent,  to  war;  8  per  cent,  to 
personalities;  8  per  cent,  to  politics;  2  per 
cent,  to  sports;  and  2  per  cent,  education, 
with  the  rest  of  the  emphasis  on  other  things. 
From  it  Mr.  Palmer  concludes  that  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  most  important  concern  of  the 
Literary  Digest  and  science  the  least.  John 
Nietz’s  discussion  of  the  duties  and  traits 
of  a  good  citizen  lists  civic  trends  on  the 
basis  of  376  specific  duties.  Irl  Dulebohn 
follows  this  with  lists  of  current  American 
shortcomings  in  relation  to  civic  and  social 
duties.  These  two  chapters  seem  to  me 
the  most  remarkably  concrete  contributions 
for  the  needs  of  our  new  public-school 
procedure  that  I  know  anything  about. 
When  you  consider  the  long  and  tedious 
hours  these  people  have  had  gathering  this 
material,  and  the  immediately  useful  form 
they  have  given  it,  you  will  feel  like  taking 
off  your  hat  to  both  of  them.  The  same  is 
true  of  Genevieve  Bixler’s  work  on  the 
social  problems  of  the  labor  group.  It  is 
tabulated  in  most  convenient  form.  A 
composite  chapter  on  ‘the  quality  of  con¬ 
duct’  organizes  for  you  traits  which  have 
interested  you  in  your  children  ever  since 
you  began  to  teach.  Then  comes  Clara 
Lorenzen  with  tables  of  approved  social 
behavior,  at  school,  at  home,  on  the  street. 
It  might  well  serve  as  a  list  of  topics  or  talks 
and  discussions  in  assemblies  and  clubs  by 
any  principal  who  is  alive  to  the  social 
obligations  of  his  position.  Sarah  Bobbitt 
analyzes  the  errors  of  American  speech 
used  by  adults.  Robert  Scarf  has  studied 
the  frequency  of  different  mathematical 
abilities  in  the  occupations  where  calcula¬ 
tion  is  used,  and  then  comes  Harvey  Leh¬ 
man’s  list  of  the  play  activities  of  our  people 
of  different  degrees  of  maturity.  Miss 
Dyer  discusses  the  placement  of  poems  in 
the  grades  and  gives  the  frequency  of 


favorite  pieces  of  verse,  with  Hiawatha 
leading  and  Simple  Simon  tailing  the  list. 
There  are  eighteen  full  pages  of  these 
anthology  tables.  I  can’t  select  for  quota¬ 
tion  anything  from  this  book  without  using 
more  time  than  you  will  give  me.  It  is  all  so 
practical,  so  suggestive,  so  helpful,  so  up-to- 
date,  that  everyone  of  the  702  cities  that  are 
revising  their  course  of  study  should  pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Brother  Bobbitt  and  his 
colleagues  for  this  splendid  help  to  the 
curricularii.” 

We  Are  Patted  and  Punched. — Our  director 
had  received  two  letters  commenting  on  our 
proceedings.  The  first,  from  an  associate 
superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York  City, 
made  us  all  perky  by  telling  us  that  our 
proceedings  had  put  him  into  the  habit  of 
reading  the  books  discussed  by  us.  He  said 
“there  is  something  dismal  to  the  ordinary 
reader  in  a  page  of  book  reviews.  Lawrence 
Hutton  used  to  be  able  to  dispel  it;  Bran- 
der  Matthews  and  William  Lyon  Phelps  are 
able  to  enliven  such  matter.  I  think  your 
club  is  showing  everybody  that  our  modern 
professional  books  are  often  fascinating  in 
their  interest.”  The  other  letter  was  from 
a  friend  of  Papa  Rose,  a  professor  in  a 
Pennsylvania  college,  who  said  “Really, 
John,  you  are  responsible  for  a  serious  let¬ 
down  in  the  dignity  of  school  reviewing. 
Your  comments  are  not  prepared  by  recog¬ 
nized  authorities;  your  informal,  sloppy 
book-chats  make  me  tired.  I  want  thorough 
outlines  of  new  books.  I  want  them  in  a 
critical  vein  with  a  sound  evaluation.  A 
carefully  written  book  is  entitled  to  a  care¬ 
fully  written  analysis;  I  want  a  summary  of 
the  contents;  I  want  comment  by  a  master. 
What  skill  have  your  reviewers?  Who  of 
them  is  competent  to  treat  a  volume  that  is 
the  reult  of  a  lifetime  of  study?  They  do 
not  give  any  attention  to  the  form  and  me¬ 
chanics  of  your  books.  They  do  not  help 
me.  They  are  too  optimistic.” 

“But,”  protested  Anna,  the  Argumenta¬ 
tive,  “does  he  need  help?  Why  doesn’t  he 
go  to  the  Public  Library  once  a  week  and 
consult  the  lists  of  new  books,  or  the  vol- 
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umes  themselves  ?  As  for  me,  if  we  were  to 
come  here  once  a  month  to  listen  to  an 
inventory  of  the  chapters  of  books  and  to  a 
salesman’s  list  of  their  mechanical  features, 
my  average  attendance  would  be  zero.  The 
thing  I  like  about  these  gatherings,  next  to 
Papa  and  Lady  Rose,  is  the  fact  that  they 
depart  as  far  as  possible  from  the  usual  style 
of  announcements  of  books.” 

“I  have  often  wondered,”  remarked 
Henry,  the  Humanist,  “why  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  prints  our  proceedings.” 

“I  should  guess,”  said  the  Signpost, 
“it  is  because  so  many  of  its  readers  are  in 
the  same  condition  as  we:  backward  as  far 
as  the  habit  of  reading  professional  books  is 
concerned.  We  are  in  the  early  days  of  our 
profession.  We  have  to  be  more  or  less 
coddled  into  professional  reading  by  combin¬ 
ing  sociability  and  informal  talk,  chocolate 
and  coffee  with  highbrow  treatises.  We 
are  gradually  cultivating  that  degree  of 
seriousness  which  the  Factotum’s  professor 
friend  wants  everybody  to  have.  If  we 
seem  optimistic  it  is  because,  by  the  laws  of 
Bibliologoi,  we  are  silent  about  so  many 
of  the  books  we  get,  and  are  vocal  over  those 
which  we,  in  our  simple,  unspoiled  way, 
enjoy.  We’re  not  critics.  We  are  every¬ 
day  folks.” 

A  Necessity  for  Public-School  People. — “I 
have,”  said  the  General,  our  own  Homer 
Allen,  “seven  hundred  ninety-nine  octavo 
pages  to  report  upon:  Professor  Edie’s  new 
economics.^  It  is  a  text-book,  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  that  the  author’s  intent  to 
satisfy  the  general  reader  has  been  so  happily 
carried  out  that  an  expert  teacher  is  not  a 
necessity  for  interpreting  the  book  to  you. 
Doctor  Edie  has  included  those  principles  of 
the  science  which  have  become  classic  but 
he  accompanies  them  with  the  later  tenets 
which  are  often  of  an  opposite  conclusion. 
For  instance,  a  common  view  of  labor  as  an 
unnatural  pursuit  which  only  by  the  allure¬ 
ment  of  wages  can  we  be  lured  to  perform  is 

‘Economics,  Principles  and  Problems. —  Lionel 
D.  Edie,  University  of  Indiana.  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
N.  Y.  799  pp.  $5.00. 


offset  by  Professor  Edie’s  instances  to  show 
that  labor  is  natural  and  enjoyable.  I  have 
been  wondering  how  much  real  basis  there  is 
to  the  contention  that  tending  a  machine  is 
so  monotonous  that  it  reduces  the  mentality 
of  the  worker.  In  my  night  school  I  have  a 
good  many  men  who  tend  machines  all  day 
long.  A  very  intelligent  operative  told  me 
that  his  automatic  operation  is  not  wearing 
at  all.  He  says  it  tires  him  less  than  hand 
work.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascinating 
romance  about  the  old  days  of  the  artisans. 
But  how  do  we  know  that  our  machine  work¬ 
ers  are  less  happy  than  they.  I  certainly  do 
know  this,  that  the  routine  tasks  that  come 
to  me,  that  require  little  brains,  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  the  hard  thinking  tasks 
I  have  to  do.” 

“No  Scotchman,”  remarked  Old  Locality, 
“really  begins  to  enjoy  a  joke  until  he  has 
heard  it  so  often  that  it  starts  his  risibilities 
automatically.” 

“I  used  to  hate  program  making,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  General,  “worse  than  poison. 
Our  shopman  made  me  a  clever  arrangement 
of  cards  and  pockets.  Its  operation  is 
largely  an  automatic  putting  of  pink  and 
white  tickets  up  and  down  the  rows  that 
mean  the  recitation  periods.  With  this  my 
programming  is  to  me  a  real  pleasure.  It 
goes  ten  times  as  rapidly  and  is  ten  times  less 
tiring  per  hour.  When  we  come  to  realize 
that  machine  production  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  distribution  of  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  comforts  to  all  of  us,  including  the 
operatives,  we  may  see  that  possibly  those 
are  right  who  say  there’s  no  use  whining 
about  it,  we’ll  never  go  back  to  hand  work, 
and  the  machine  has  made  the  workman’s 
life  more  happy.  Professor  Edie’s  book 
was  set  by  a  machine.  If  we  had  to  rely 
upon  the  skilful  manuscript-copyist  of  long 
ago  none  of  us  could  get  the  book  at  all. 
Well,  look  at  it.  Isn’t  it  a  fine  piece  of 
work.?  Its  quick  review  of  the  historic 
backgrounds  of  our  economic  society  brings 
us  into  our  present  day  world.  Then  we 
may  run  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
topics  on  which  you  must  not  be  ignorant 
if  you  would  pass  as  a  well  informed  person: 
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business,  production,  transportation,  ex¬ 
change,  wages,  wealth.  We  live  in  the  world 
of  business.  There  was  an  economic  re¬ 
volution.  The  progress  and  happiness  of 
the  world  depend  upon  the  spread  of  in¬ 
telligence  on  these  very  topics.  If  you  are 
aware  of  any  haziness  about  them,  I  can 
heartily  recommend  that  you  let  the  il¬ 
luminating  Edie  talk  with  you  in  the  pages 
of  his  book.  You  will  thank  him,  and  me.” 

“We  sometimes  hear,”  said  Doctor  Bats- 
well,  “that  the  teacher’s  burden  is  so  in¬ 
creased  every  year  that  it  has  become  im¬ 
possible  to  bear  it.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  time  there  are  being 
put  upon  the  market  remarkably  valuable 
time-savers.  Here  is  one — a  civics  test.^ 
It  is  a  seven-page  folder  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  exercises  so  arranged  that  your 
pupil  has  only  to  use  his  brains  and  make  a 
mark  in  the  place  that  indicates  what  his 
answer  is.  It  tests  his  civic  vocabulary 
with  a  set  of  the  characteristic  words  of  the 
study;  it  gives  him  eighty  questions  on  the 
essentials;  it  imagines  the  pupil  a  voter  in 
the  poll  booth  and  gives  him  the  facts  about 
two  candidates  so  as  to  determine  for  which 
to  vote.  It  gives  some  common  violations 
of  law  and  asks  him  how  to  proceed  and  so 
on  through  a  set  of  typical  circumstances 
surrounding  a  citizen  to-day.  The  tests 
come  in  sets,  any  number  you  want,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  key,  a  class  record,  and  a 
teacher’s  manual.  This  is  an  up-to-date, 
unsophisticated,  substantial,  every-day, 
common-sense  document  for  appraisal  of  the 
value  of  your  civics  work.  It’s  the  best  thing 
I  have  seen  to  keep  your  civics  teaching  from 
getting  so  hazy  as  to  be  of  no  practical  use.” 

Finding  Facts  for  Foundations. — “My 
memorandum  shows,”  said  our  Factotum, 
“that  I  loaded  The  Humanist  with  seven 
volumes^  of  Teachers’  College  Works.  What 
says  our  Henry?” 

‘Civics  Tests. —  Arnold  Brown  and  Clifford 
Woody  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

•Achievement  in  the  High  School. — Cecile  Flem¬ 
ming,  209  pp.;  State  Support  for  Public  Schools, 
Paul  Mort,  104  pp.;  City  School  Attendance  Ser- 


“I  call  your  attention  first,”  said  Henry, 
“to  Doctor  Curoe’s  study  of  organized  labor 
and  its  educational  policies.  He  reviews 
studies  already  made  in  this  field  and  then 
gives  us,  covering  from  1840  to  1826,  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  to¬ 
ward  the  schools  and  other  educational  influ¬ 
ences.  Labor  cooperates  with  campaigns  for 
adjustment  of  teachers’  salaries.  It  has  de¬ 
fended  the  rights  of  teachers  to  organize.  It 
holds  that  affiliation  with  organized  labor  will 
put  teachers  in  touch  with  the  economic  life 
around  them.  Doctor  Curoe  takes  up  the 
rights  of  teachers  to  strike  and  the  attitude  of 
federations  on  that  ground.  In  the  matter 
of  teachers  tenure,  he  gives  the  policies  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  working  for 
teachers  tenure  since  1917.  He  shows 
labor’s  advocacy  of  academic  freedom. 
His  review  of  labor’s  attack  on  the  private 
educational  foundations  devotes  sprightly 
pages  to  the  war  over  Frederick  Gates’ 
famous  Occasional  Paper  No.  i  and  the  ex¬ 
purgation  of  parts  of  it  by  the  New  York 
State  Federation.  Where  labor  has  opposed 
the  platoon  schools  the  alleged  friendliness 
of  the  foundations  to  the  Gary  plan  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Doctor  Curoe  as  largely  causing 
labor’s  hostility.  The  propositions  of  our 
Chicago  labor  organizations  is  alluded  to 
and  the  curious  opposition  to  the  junior 
high  school  centered  in  BuflFalo  and  Chicago. 
The  New  York  State  Federation  in  1918 
advocated  reorganization  of  the  common 
school  courses  on  a  basis  remarkably  similar 
to  the  objectives  of  the  junior  high  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Curoe  thinks  the 
bitter  fight  on  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
makes  an  impartial  judgment  of  labor  on 
the  junior  high  school  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible.  Against  the  Garyized  makeshifts 
or  platoon  types  of  schools  called  junior  high 
schools,  labor  organizations  are  urged  to  do 

vice,  Fred  Emmons,  173  pp.;  Graded  Units  in 
Student  Teaching,  Hugh  Prior,  114  pp.;  State 
Control  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  Ee.ster 
Bartlett,  91  pp.;  Administration  of  High  School 
Interscholastic  Athletics,  Lewis  Wagenhorst,  134 
pp.;  Educational  Attitude  of  Organized  .  Labor, 
Phillip  Curoe,  201  pp.;  Teachers’  College  Press. 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  ^1.50  per  Vol. 
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everything  within  their  power.  Here  again 
our  Chicago  labor  organizations  are  quoted 
as  to  their  reasons  for  opposing  the  new  type 
of  schools.  The  atmosphere  seems  to  be 
clouded  with  fog  but  a  committee  of  the 
National  Federation  is  making  a  study  of  the 
junior  high  schools,  platoon  schools,  and 
intelligence  tests.  Doctor  Curoe’s  summary 
shows  that  from  the  beginning  organized 
labor  has  educated  its  membership  to  the 
value  of  education,  has  counteracted  the 
inertia  or  avarice  of  laboring  parents  and  has 
changed  American  apathy  toward  educa¬ 
tion  into  an  active  interest.  Labor  has 
worked  with  other  groups  toward  stirring 
up  an  appetite  for  educational  reform  in 
complacent  legislatures  and  in  the  general 
public.  Labor  unions  have  helped  to  sell 
the  idea  that  a  voting  citizen  cannot  per¬ 
form  his  duties  without  education  and  with¬ 
out  self-improvement.  Labor  has  expanded 
its  program  of  educational  demands;  it  has 
helped  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  the 
Smith-Hughes  law.  It  is  investigating  social 
studies,  the  attitude  of  college  teachers  to¬ 
ward  labor.  It  is  examining  other  move¬ 
ments.  Throughout  its  history  it  has  at¬ 
tacked  child  exploitation  and  child  labor 
competition.  It  has  advocated  compulsory 
rather  than  opportunity  education.  It  is 
among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  part- 
time  continuation  schools.  Tm  for  it. 

“Doctor  Wagenhorst,  who  is  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Slippery  Rock,  Pennsylvania,”  continued 
the  Humanist,  “has  addressed  himself  to 
the  continuing  and  troublesome  problem  of 
what  the  high  schools  shall  do  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  controlling  inter-scholastic  athletics. 
Through  neglect  an  unwieldy  supplementary 
student  activity  has  grown  to  serious  pro¬ 
portions.  Gradually,  leadership  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  have  developed.  The  ordinary 
high-school  manager  wants  to  know  what 
other  institutions  are  doing.  Professor 
Wagenhorst  tells  them,  giving  even  the 
forms  of  enrollment  and  minute  provisions 
in  use  here  and  there. 

“Doctor  Bartlett  writes  on  the  ‘State  Con¬ 
trol  of  Private  Colleges  and  Universities.’ 
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It  is  an  interesting  and  unsettled  problem. 
Newer  states,  like  Michigan,  provide  that 
every  educational  corporation  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  visitation  and  inspection  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Old 
institutions  like  Columbia  and  Harvard,  are 
subject  to  fewer  limitations.  What  they 
are  in  the  various  institutions  are  selected 
and  compared  with  much  definiteness. 

“Doctor  Pryor  finds  practice  teaching  as¬ 
signments  so  vague  as  to  require  more 
systematic  organization.  Giving  a  student 
teacher  entire  charge  of  a  room  to  sink  or 
swim  as  native  ability  warrants  has  proven 
wasteful  and  in  some  cases  cruel.  Doctor 
Pryor  proposes  the  graded  units,  breaking  up 
the  whole  teaching  system  into  steps  of 
gradually  increasing  difficulty,  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  student  teacher  as  she  gains 
proficiency.  The  whole  of  his  volume  is  an 
elaboration  of  this  procedure,  starting,  with 
a  case  in  point:  the  experience  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  in  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota.  Here  we  have  outlines  to  be  used 
by  directors  of  teacher-training  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  their  apprentices. 

“Doctor  Emmons  makes  a  study  of  the 
school  census  and  the  attendance  service. 
He  compares  the  enrollment  card,  the  home- 
information  blanks,  the  physician’s  certi¬ 
ficates,  in  use  in  various  advanced  systems. 
He  considers  attendance  service,  child  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  courts.  He  believes  that 
all  of  us  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  need 
for  more  adequate  child  accounting.  Agen¬ 
cies  outside  the  school  are  attacking  these 
problems;  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
burdens,  once  belonging  elsewhere  that  have 
been  thrust  upon  the  school.  The  need  of 
special  training  for  attendance  officers  is 
plainly  set  forth.  The  work  of  the  national 
organization  of  attendance  officers  comes  in 
for  well-merited  praise.  State  laws  and  not 
the  individual  initiative  of  scattered  en¬ 
thusiasts  or  intelligent  administrators  are 
necessary  to  help  the  schools  assume  the 
full  duty  of  safeguarding  the  citizenry. 

“Profcssor  Paul  Mort  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York,  sends  out  the  first  of  a 
series  of  contributions  in  the  field  of  educa- 
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tional  administration  which  the  college  is 
preparing.  The  objective  of  his  proposals 
is  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  a  theory 
and  not  a  condition.  In  almost  every  state 
the  minimum  educational  offering  in  rural 
districts  barely  emerges  from  the  ground, 
while  its  most  able  communities  offer  a 
school  opportunity  towering  among  the 
clouds.  The  cost  of  a  suitable  minimum 
program,  the  measurement  of  educational 
needs,  the  division  of  support  between  the 
state  and  the  separate  communities,  are 
gone  into  here  in  detail.  Equalization  laws 
in  various  states  are  discussed.  It  is  a 
businesslike  outline  of  what  America  has  got 
to  come  to  if  it  lives  up  to  the  preamble  of  its 
original  Declaration. 

“Doctor  Flemming,  Psychologist  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  attempts  the  problem  of  success  and 
failure  in  the  high  school.  He  summarizes 
the  many  previous  studies  in  this  field  and 
describes  the  programs  of  measurement  in 
the  two  Horace  Mann  schools  of  Columbia: 
mental  quality,  school  accomplishments,  in¬ 
telligence  quotients,  reliability  of  teachers 
marks  and  estimates,  chronological  age, 
character  tests,  estimate  of  leadership,  inter¬ 
relation  of  studies  and  abilities,  emotional 
balance,  tests  in  the  various  school  subjects. 
He  reaches  the  conclusion  that  general  in¬ 
telligence  shows  a  high  correlation  with 
achievement  in  the  high  schools  and  that 
silent  reading  is  almost  as  significant  as 
mental  tests  for  the  estimate  of  high  school 
marks.  He  does  not  find  that  leadership 
as  judged  by  the  teacher  and  expressed 
in  school  activities  is  synonymous  with  high 
place  in  the  class  room  but  it  is  related  to  it.” 

Old  Necessities  Given  a  Fresh  Interest. — 
Karl  Roberts  came  next.  “When  I  began 
reading  professional  books,”  said  he,  “I 
hardly  ever  saw  the  name  of  an  author  who 
worked  out  of  earshot  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
but  now  the  number  of  authors  who  belong 
to  our  West  is  amazing.  The  book^  as- 

*Fundamentals  in  English. —  E.  A.  Cross,  State 
Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado.  Macmillan  Co., 
N.  Y.  525  pp. 


signed  to  me  is  by  Doctor  Cross  who  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  and  Dean  in  the  State 
Teachers’  College  in  Greeley,  Colorado.  He 
has  produced  a  readable  volume  full  of  inter¬ 
esting  facts  regarding  our  language,  how  it 
originated,  the  laws  of  change,  how  much 
the  Roman  occupation  of  England  affected 
it,  what  ‘Old  English’  means,  the  vital 
change  made  by  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
origin  of  some  of  our  fugitive  words,  what 
we  have  lost,  what  we  have  gained,  what  a 
‘living’  language  is,  the  history  of  slang 
words,  the  elevation  and  degradation  of 
terms,  and  a  bright  chapter  on  the  use  of 
the  dictionary.  I  like  his  sprightly  section 
on  the  history  of  grammar.  I  think  I  could 
teach  that  dull  subject  with  real  interest 
and  pleasure  now,  after  absorbing  Brother 
Cross’s  common-sense  suggestions  regarding 
it.  He  goes  into  detailed  discussions  of 
nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  all  the 
parts  of  speech.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
this  before.  He  makes  it  really  interesting. 
Naturally  this  leads  up  to  the  sentence  and 
then  the  logic  of  punctuation.  His  list  of 
common  errors  is  new  and  valuable.  His 
aims  and  practices  in  teaching  grammar  and 
the  scales  for  measuring  English  are  well 
w’orth  while.  It  is  a  timely  book.  I  re¬ 
commend  it  to  all  of  you.” 

Lively  Talks  about  Children. — “Angelo 
Patri,  who  has  been  spread  over  the  United 
States  day  by  day  by  a  big  syndicate  sup¬ 
plying  newspaper  matter,  has  issued  an¬ 
other  book.^  Clinton  Carpenter,  Instructor 
of  Child  Study  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  has  collected  from 
the  newspaper  pieces  and  has  arranged  in 
logical  order,  one  hundred  and  forty  crisp, 
vital,  cheerful,  sensible  expressions  of  Patri’s 
experience  as  a  schoolmaster.  They  are 
each  about  five  minutes  long.  They  would 
make  first-rate  introductory  readings  for 
teachers’  meetings.  They  cover  happiness, 
health,  faith,  discipline,  punishments,  marks, 
moods,  beauty,  humor,  love,  and  service. 

*The  Problems  of  Childhood. —  Angelo  Patri, 
Schoolmaster,  New  York  City.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  310  pp. 
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They  are  real,  they  are  records  of  experi¬ 
ences  of  different  children.  The  school 
superintendent  who  used  to  be  the  head  of 
the  division  in  which  is  located  Patri’s 
school,  calls  him  ‘a  familiar  poet,  mostly 
lyrical,  sometimes  epic,  always  sensitive  and 
affectionate  without  slopping  over,  and 
able  to  depict  children  without  being  child¬ 
ish.’  There  isn’t  a  dull  minute  in  the  book.” 

Warm  Words  to  Teachers. — Old  Locality 
was  next.  “  I  have  here  a  bright  little  book.^ 
Cherry  has  had  the  habit  for  some  years  of 
making  straight-from-the-shoulder  talks  to 
the  teachers’  college  students.  He  tells  me 
that  the  total  number  that  he  has  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  amounts  to  more  than  forty-three 
thousand.  Last  year  the  students  passed 
a  resolution  asking  him  to  assemble  his 
talks  in  a  book  that  they  might  have  them 
and  use  them  in  their  own  schools.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  you  have  here  a  series  of  short, 
spicy  exhortations  to  young  people  to  think 
of  the  big  things  of  life  and  to  work  them  out 
day  by  day.  ‘The  true  cradle  of  democracy 
was  the  manager  at  Bethlehem.  When 
Jesus  brought  to  the  world  the  gospel  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  he  foretold  the  America  idea  of 
equality.’  ‘The  glory  of  democracy  is  not 
its  acres,  its  banks  and  its  railroads,  but  its 
willingness  to  serve  humanity.’  ‘There  is 
above  democracy  a  God,  a  divine  pilot,  a 
divine  personality  that  works  through 
human  powers.’  ‘Human  things  cannot 
stand  on  selfishness.’  ‘I  would  rather  my 
child  should  go  to  school  under  a  tent  and  be 
taught  by  a  teacher  of  vision  and  initiative 
for  three  months  of  the  year  than  to  attend 
a  school  in  the  most  modern  plant  taught  by 
a  poor  teacher  for  ten  months  in  the  year.’ 
This  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  flavor  of  the 
book.  It  is  full  of  suggestions  likely  to 
provoke  similar  valuable  talks  by  principals 
and  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Citizenship  for  Children. — Comment  from 

'Education  Based  on  Democracy. — H.  H.  Cherry, 
President,  Western  State  Teachers’  College,  Kentucky. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.  202  pp.  $1.80. 


Mr.  John  Falk:  “Edwin  Broome,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  and 
Edwin  Adams,  the  Principal  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Normal  College,  have  put  their 
heads  together,  their  hearts,  too.  The 
result  is  a  new  book  on  conduct.^  They 
start  by  reminding  us  that  the  schools  of  this 
generation  have  made  a  decided  change  of 
destination.  Thirty  years  ago  the  purpose 
of  schooling  was  personal:  give  a  boy  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  so  that  he  could  make  a  success 
of  himself.  To-day  the  schools  must  pre¬ 
pare  properly  the  child  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  good  citizen.  ‘You  are  not  going 
to  school  for  yourself  but  to  learn  to  serve 
your  country.’  ‘The  mark  of  a  nation  is 
the  character  of  its  people.’  ‘Righteousness 
exalteth  a  Nation.’  ‘What  is  a  good  American 
citizen?’  These  are  taken  up  and  repeated 
chapter  by  chapter.  A  good  citizen  in  the 
home,  in  the  school,  at  work,  at  play,  per¬ 
forming  his  duty  to  the  government,  guard¬ 
ing  the  health  of  the  community,  taking  care 
of  the  unfortunate,  duties  to  the  community, 
the  nation  at  work,  the  place  of  political 
parties,  support  of  the  government:  these 
are  presented  in  story  form.  The  book  is 
chatty,  serious,  and  suited  to  the  capacity 
and  interests  of  children  in  the  elementary 
schools.  On  almost  every  page  are  spirited 
pictures,  and  in  order  that  the  teacher  in 
charge  may  secure  something  more  than 
mere  reading  about  citizenship,  but  may 
develop  the  class  exercises  into  doing  some¬ 
thing,  each  chapter  ends  with  short  and 
specific  suggestions  of  ‘something  to  do.’  I 
consider  this  book  a  real  contribution  to  the 
practical  exercises  that  must  come  into  the 
course  of  study  in  line  with  the  general 
curriculum  revision  movement  spreading 
over  the  country.” 

Writing  Right. — Mr.  Judd  Post  was  heard 
from  so:  “Joseph  Taylor  is  a  District 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  New  York 
City.  He  is  an  experimenter.  He  is  a 
student  and  teacher  of  progressive  move- 

'Conduct  and  Citizenship. — Broome  and  Adams. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  419  pp. 
$1.20. 
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ments.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  any  school 
process  as  the  ultimate  perfection  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Each  year  the  schools  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  select  activities  for  study,  discover 
needs  of  repair,  outline  corrective  treat¬ 
ment,  apply  it,  and  subsequently  test  the 
gains  made.  His  latest  book^  is  a  discussion 
of  handwriting.  Doctor  Taylor  has  gone 
over  the  principal  experimental  studies  in 
handwriting,  has  made  many  experiments  of 
his  own  and  selected  those  of  his  principals 
and  he  organizes  these  results  into  usable 
procedure  for  teachers.  He  discusses  in 
plain  terms  and  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  finger  movements,  the  arm  movements, 
their  coordination,  the  various  defects  of 
penmanship  and  their  curses,  the  variability 
in  hands.  He  gives  in  simple  form,  easily 
followed,  the  latest  directions  for  posture, 
position  of  paper,  and  steps  in  the  teaching 
of  good  habits  of  writing.  He  emphasizes 
the  need  of  supervision.  He  considers  the 
various  measuring  scales  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  tests.  He  gives  topics  for  discussion 
and  bibliography.  It  is  a  practical  book. 
Schools  need  it.” 

The  Failure  of  High-School  Mathematics. — 
“My  quotation,”  said  our  Lady  Disdain,  “is 
from  a  thin  but  concentrated  little  volume^ 
on  the  high-school  bugaboo.  Mathematics. 
There  is  too  much  ‘flunkage.’  It  is  un¬ 
justifiable.  It  wastes  public  money;  it 
wastes  young  life.  The  work  is  too  hard  or 
the  teaching  too  poor.  Decent  respect  for 
our  supporting  communities  requires  us  to 
correct  the  service.  To  find  the  difficulty 
we  must  supply  tests.  They  are  the  best 
available  instruments  of  appraisal  of  school 
work  and  are  an  essential  of  every  progres¬ 
sive  school  program.  I’d  like  to  tell  what 
Professor  Reeves  lays  down  as  the  rules  of 
good  testing  and  poor  testing,  but  the  boss 
won’t  let  me.  He  says  there  isn’t  time. 

‘Supervision  and  Teaching  of  Handwriting. — 
Joseph  F.  Taylor.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
Richmond,  Va. 

-A  Diagnostic  Study  of  the  Problems  of  Teaching 
High  School  Mathematics. —  By  William  David 
Reeve.  Teachers  College,  New  York.  Ginn  &  Com¬ 
pany.  117  pp.  $0.85. 


Really  you  ought  to  be  reminded  of  what 
modern  tests  are  and  do:  the  prognostic, 
the  achievement,  the  extramural,  the  stan¬ 
dardized,  the  experimental,  the  practice, 
the  timed,  the  composite.  And  then,  you 
should  read  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  the 
follow  up,  the  cure — that’s  the  thing.  If 
this  were  an  autocracy  and  I  the  man  with 
the  say-so.  I’d  make  all  the  high-school 
mathematics  teachers  study  this  book  and 
follow  it.  Passing  but  sixty  to  seventy 
per  cent,  in  their  mathematics  teaching!  It’s 
an  outrage!  It’s  a  disgrace!  It’s  laziness!” 

“Let  us  have  some  optimism,”  suggested 
Papa  Rose. 

Reading  as  Power  and  Service. — “My 
book  is  on  Reading,”®  said  Martin  Watson, 
the  next  one  to  get  the  moderator’s  nod. 
“I  am  almost  startled  by  the  unanimity  with 
which  all  the  books  on  education  nowadays 
accentuate  the  civic  obligation  of  school. 
This  volume  starts  with  the  proposition  that 
it  is  an  axiom  that  democracy  depends 
mostly  upon  us,  the  teachers.  The  citizens’ 
source  of  political  knowledge  has  shifted 
from  oratory  to  print.  The  amount  of 
ideas  essential  in  the  mind  of  each  citizen 
is  too  great  to  warrant  fussing  with  the  old 
hit-and-miss  style  of  school  puttering,  mis¬ 
called  ‘reading.’  Every  community  needs, 
every  superintendent  is  obligated  to  see  that 
his  community  gets,  those  habits  of  effective 
thinking  which  are  now  trained  in  up-to- 
date  school  systems.  That  is  my  quotation 
from  Professor  O’Brien’s  decidedly  practical 
and  interesting  work  upon  this  key  to  power 
and  service.  He  claims  and  proves  that  the 
mastery  of  the  facts  of  the  reading  process 
demonstrated  in  the  laboratories  takes  the 
drudgery  out  of  teaching  and  gives  fascina¬ 
tion  instead.  This  book  is  remarkably 
attractive.  It  sets  out  to  avoid  technical 
language  and  elaborate  formula.  It  suc¬ 
ceeds.” 

Help  for  Poor  History  Teaching. — Carolina 

^Reading,  Its  Psychology  and  Pedagogy.—  John 
Anthony  O’Brien,  University  of  Illinois.  The 
Century  Company.  308  pp. 
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now  spoke  again:  “I  found  a  great  deal  of 
practical  assistance  in  this  little  book  of  Dr. 
Adelaide  M.  Ayer.^  Everybody  who  has 
taught  history  has  been  distressed  by  the 
unsuitability  of  many  of  the  texts  for  the 
younger  children.  Abstract  and  uninter¬ 
esting  ideas,  political  matters  too  old  for 
them,  the  use  of  terms  without  any  correct 
connotation  in  the  minds  of  these  children, 
have  often  in  my  classes  confused,  and  some¬ 
times  exasperated  my  boys  and  girls.  Doc¬ 
tor  Ayer  does  us  the  valuable  service  of  making 
a  study  of  167  courses  of  study  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  noting  misfit  allusions  of  this  kind. 
With  her  list  of  unsuitable  selections  she 
tests  a  group  of  children  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  and  tabulates 
the  results.  She  finds  what  history  matter 
discourages  and  antagonizes  the  children. 
Giving  them  a  paragraph  telling  about 
Washington  making  his  way  to  the  Senate 
chamber,  she  finds  her  youngsters  believing 
he  went  to  a  bedroom.  Even  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  is  interpreted  as 
meaning  ‘Everybody  to  do  something,’ 
Democratic  meant  to  her  children  ‘very 
mad.’  Not  so  bad,  is  it,  when  you  consider 
the  results  of  some  of  our  elections .?  Doctor 
Ayer  finds  that  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Hamilton,  and  even  Patrick  Henry  make  no 
appeal  to  children  unless  something  more 
concrete  than  the  histories  give  about  these 
heroes  is  afforded.  The  terms  used  in  his¬ 
tory  offer  so  many  reading  difficulties  that 
until  our  texts  are  re-made  by  grade  teachers 
every  history  lesson  will  need  to  be  gone 
over  in  advance  and  the  difficult  passages 
made  clear.” 

What  Hurt  Do  Vacations  Do? — “Doctor 
Margaret  E.  Noonan^  investigates  a  matter 
that  is  the  subject  of  much  general  talk  and 
conclusion  but  corroborated  by  only  two 

^Some  Difficulties  in  Elementary  School  History. 
— Adelaide  M.  Ayer.  Director  of  Training,  Milwaukee 
State  Normal  School.  Teachers  College  Publications, 
New  York.  70  pp.  $1.50. 

^Influences  of  the  Summer  Vacation  on  the 
Abilities  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Children. — 
Teachers  College  Publications,  New  York.  103  pp. 
$1.50. 


studies  in  this  field:  Those  of  Doctor  White 
in  American  Education,  Volume  IX,  and  of 
Doctor  Kirby,  outlined  in  his  book  Practice 
in  the  Case  of  School  Children.  The  question 
is  ‘do  children  lose  ability  because  of  the  va¬ 
cations,  and  if  so,  how  much  do  they  lose?’ 
Doctor  Kirby  found  a  loss  of  18.3  in  com¬ 
binations  of  arithmetic  with  a  median  loss  in 
accuracy  of  4.3  per  cent.  Both  in  addition 
and  in  division  there  was  a  great  loss  in 
ability  during  the  summer  vacation.  The 
loss  in  division  was  greater  than  that  in  ad¬ 
dition.  But  the  present  study  brings  the 
conclusion  that  the  summer  vacation  does 
not  cause  any  significant  changes  in  such 
school  abilities  as  computation,  spelling, 
reading,  drawing,  and  the  solving  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  arithmetic.  Some  of  the  children 
tested  were  in  the  summer  schools  up  to 
September  when  the  tests  were  given.  The 
author  concludes  it  reasonable  to  attribute 
some  of  the  actual  gain  made  by  the  summer- 
school  group  to  the  influences  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  summer.  But  in  accuracy  they 
made  a  gain  of  only  .03  while  those  who  did 
not  attend  the  summer  school  gained  slightly 
more:  .10.  So  we  may  see  that  one  of  the 
arguments  for  all-the-year  schools,  viz., 
that  they  will  prevent  a  serious  loss  in  the 
advancement  of  the  children,  is  not  borne 
out  by  Doctor  Noonan’s  study.” 

An  Old  Educational  Optimist. — “In  these 
days,”  continued  Carolina,  “when  a  good 
many  sober  people  are  afraid  that  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  intelligence  testers,  so  pessim¬ 
istic  as  to  the  possibility  of  improving  our 
inherited  mental  power,  will  result  in  a  let-up 
of  our  endeavors  to  prepare  everybody  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  Doctor 
Grossman’s^  study  will  oflFer  much  encour¬ 
agement.  He  attributes  to  that  cheerful 
French  philosopher,  Helvetius,  much  of  the 
popularity  of  the  American  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion:  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  the 
equality  of  mankind.  Helvetius  is  another 
one  of  the  original  authors  of  the  dictum, 

®The  Philosophy  of  Helvetius. — Mordecai  Gross- 
man.  Teachers  College  Publications,  New  York.  181 
pp.  $1.50. 
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‘education  is  not  preparation  for  life:  it  is 
life/  ‘I  still  learn/  he  said,  ‘my  instruction 
is  not  yet  finished:  when  will  it  be?  When 
I  no  longer  breathe,  when  I  am  dead.  Life 
is  nothing  but  a  long  course  in  education.’ 
Helvetius  was  never  like  Locke  and  Diderot, 
a  teacher.  He  did  lOt  base  his  propositions 
on  the  observation  of  child  life  and  develop¬ 
ment.  He  is  the  panegyrist  of  education. 
He  works  from  a  conception  of  human  nature 
justifying  him  to  expect  everything  from 
training.  ‘The  regeneration  of  the  world 
will  come  from  education’  was  his  slogan. 
He  had  no  Terman  and  Termanites  or  he 
might  not  have  been  so  extreme  and  so  ex¬ 
travagant.  But  there  are  many  who  think 
but  that  for  the  faith  in  schooling  promul¬ 
gated  by  him  we  might  never  have  come  so 
far  as  to  have  a  Binet,  a  Simon,  a  Terman. 
Helvetius  held  that  while  he  could  not  show 
that  deliberate  education,  unaided,  could  pro¬ 
duce  genius,  it  might  study  the  methods 
of  genius  and  by  use  of  them  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  geniuses.  ‘It  can  dispel 
ignorance;  it  can  banish  prejudice:  it  can 
form  tastes.  Good  education  will  diffuse 
high  virtue  and  happiness  in  society.’ 
‘Though  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that 
a  man  is  what  he  is  by  virtue  of  his  original 
nature  or  of  his  education,  we  must  act  on 
the  assumption  that  the  latter  is  true.’  ‘If 
we  assume  that  a  man  is  what  he  is  by  his 
inheritance,  all  our  efforts  in  an  educational 
direction  are  futile.  If  talents  and  virtues 
may  be  acquired  this  rouses  the  ambition 
of  the  Master  and  prevents  his  negligence.’ 
I  must  confess  that  this  is  true  in  my  ex¬ 
perience.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  led  to 
say  that  John  or  Tom  cannot  be  made  to 
amount  to  anything.  They  haven’t  the 
apparatus.  And  then  when  I  consider  that 
such  is  the  expression  of  a  fatalist,  of  a 
Mohammedan,  of  a  lazy  man  looking  for  an 
alibi,  and  make  up  my  mind  that  there  are 
hidden  possibilities  in  John  and  Tom,  and  in 
every  boy  sent  to  me,  I  am  sure  I  return  to 
my  work  with  more  spirit  and  I  believe  I 
have  developed  into  useful  citizens  several 
apparently  worthless  kids.  When  I  think 
of  Humboldt,  Seward,  Beecher,  Edison, 


and  a  long  list  of  human  benefactors,  rated 
by  their  teachers  as  ‘dumbbells,’  I  am  not 
ready  to  accept,  yet,  the  conclusion  of  the 
experimenters  that  we  cannot  increase 
human  powers  by  schooling.  Almost  every 
problem  has  more  than  one  variable.  In 
this  intelligence-testing  there  surely  are  two: 
the  real  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  and  the  real 
value  of  the  test.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  tragic 
joke  on  all  of  the  Termanites  if  further  dis¬ 
coveries  would  find  that  the  truth  lies  in 
this:  that  Instead  of  proving  that  intelligence 
does  not  grow,  the  experiments  have  proved 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  testers  is  absurd. 
At  any  rate  I  found  Doctor  Grossman’s  dis¬ 
course  on  Helvetius  positively  encouraging 
and  inspiring.” 

The  Schools  and  Social  Service. — We  then 
heard  from  Martin,  the  Draughtsman. 
“Alvin  Good  is  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the 
Louisiana  State  Normal  College.  He  has 
written  a  book^  in  which  he  takes  up  the 
most  important  questions  of  sociology  and 
indicates  what  the  duty  of  the  school  is  in 
relation  to  each.  For  instance,  crime  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  questions  of  this  season  to 
society.  Almost  every  campaign  for  in¬ 
crease  of  financial  support  for  the  schools 
urges  that  every  dollar  put  into  education 
will  save  many  dollars  in  the  prevention  of 
crime.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
crimes  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than 
the  increase  in  population.  What  becomes 
of  the  argument  ‘more  schools,  less  crime’? 
A  two  years’  population  increase  in  the 
census  shows  14.9  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  an  increase  of  crime,  16.6  per  cent. 
From  1912  to  1921  the  number  of  criminal 
cases  in  Chicago  Increased  332  per  cent. 
The  number  of  murders  in  that  city  increased 
1 21  per  cent.  The  peak  of  criminal  ten¬ 
dency  is  in  early  manhood,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  effect  of  schooling  ought  to  function. 
‘A  man’s  character  is  formed  by  the  time 
he  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age.’ 
The  large  majority  of  criminals  are  only 
thirty.  Criminal  tendencies  can  and  should 

‘Sociology  and  Education. — Alvin  Good.  Har¬ 
per  &  Bros.,  New  York,  589  pp. 
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be  detected  early  in  the  schools.  With  a 
more  careful  development  of  psychological 
tests  the  elimination  of  this  cause  of  crimes 
seems  ultimately  quite  possible.  Punish¬ 
ment  has  failed  to  eliminate  crime.  It  will 
have  to  be  accomplished  by  other  measures; 
the  removal  or  control  of  the  cause,  the 
proper  reformation  of  prisoners  and  reforms 
in  the  laws  and  courts.  The  development 
of  right  habits  is  the  call  of  all  educational 
agencies,  but  especially  of  the  schools.  If 
the  schools  will  bring  about  a  condition  in 
which  every  normal  individual  would  be 
fitted  to  make  a  successful  living,  this  would 
not  only  develop  good  character  but  would 
eliminate  a  fruitful  cause  of  crime.  We  have 
heard  much  about  the  necessity  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  Nation. 
Professor  Good  stresses  its  effect  in  the 
reduction  of  crime.  ‘It  is  the  duty  of  the 
schools  to  see  that  every  individual  is 
trained  in  some  specific  vocation.  If  he 
does  not  get  the  training  elsewhere,  he  should 
be  compelled  by  law  to  get  it  in  the  schools.^ 
‘America,’  says  the  Professor,  ‘was  founded 
on  the  proposition  to  give  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  all  for  life,  for  liberty,  for  happiness. 
The  agency  selected  to  bring  about  this 
equality  is  the  public  schools,  a  government 
institution,  and  not  a  perpetuation  of  the 
pre-revolutionary  idea  of  scholarship  and 
culture.  The  failure  to  give  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  a  notorious  failure  of  the  schools. 
They  have  made  the  error  in  believing  that 
equal  opportunity  means  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  is  absurd.  What  is  op¬ 
portunity  for  me,  with  my  peculiar  apti¬ 
tudes,  is  no  opportunity  for  you  at  all.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  school  provide  training 
in  all,  not  in  some,  vocational  activities  so 
that  each  individual  will  have  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  economic  service  in  which 
he  is  interested  and  for  which  he  has  cap¬ 
acity.  Changes  must  be  made  in  the  schools 
both  as  to  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
and  as  to  method,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  vocations  of  all  people  and  of  their 
activities  in  all  directions,  political,  re¬ 
creational,  and  all  the  rest.  The  public 


schools  are  too  much  giving  the  same  educa¬ 
tion  that  had  been  given  in  the  older  institu¬ 
tions.  Education  has  been  given  for  cul¬ 
tural  values  and  to  make  good  citizens,  but 
without  realizing  that  culture  and  good 
citizenship  are  possible  only  when  there  is 
economic  success.  Greek,  Latin,  music, 
literature,  art,  and  other  subjects  have  been 
given  in  order  that  the  leisure  hours  of  men 
might  be  ministered  to,  but  vocational  in¬ 
struction  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
secure  enough  wages  to  obtain  leisure. 
More  and  more  activities  have  come  into 
life,  hence  the  schools  have  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  task.  Civilization  advances  as  a  result 
of  its  leisure  hours.  Training  to  live  is 
training  to  make  the  proper  use  of  leisure. 
If  one  develops  a  liking  for  good  sports, 
physical  exercise,  and  clean,  sound  living, 
while  in  school,  society  will  be  much  better 
off  for  such  a  man  having  lived.  All  of  the 
population  is  represented  in  the  public 
schools  and  hence  the  schools  should  provide 
for  all.’” 

“This  looks  to  me,”  said  the  Signpost, 
“like  an  argument  for  large  schools.  I 
notice  that  you  Chicago  people  are  hollering 
the  slogan,  ‘no  high  school  for  more  than  a 
thousand.’  How  are  you  going  to  provide 
activities  for  all  the  children  of  various 
aptitudes  if  you  keep  a  high  school  down  to  a 
thousand  students.?  Your  numerous  classes 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  theory  will  be  so 
small  that  you  will  swamp  the  public 
treasury.  If  I  remember  Professor  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  argument,  it  is:  ‘The  bigger  the  high 
school,  the  greater  the  opportunity,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  more  varied  groups.’” 

“This  has  a  bearing,  too,”  said  the 
Draughtsman,  “on  what  we  have  seen  in 
the  papers  about  the  proposition  to  take 
all  the  technical  subjects  out  of  many  high 
schools  and  concentrate  them  in  a  few.  If 
you  do  this,  you  never  will  realize  the  theory 
of  equality  of  opportunity.  If  your  boy 
and  girl  cannot  get  in  the  high  school  near 
their  home  the  specialty  for  which  they  are 
fitted,  they  will  never  go,  except  in  small 
numbers,  across  the  town  to  get  it  in  a 
special  school.” 
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Harnessing  the  High-School  Extras. — Now 
comes  Luther  the  Literary:  “I  found  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meyer’s  text^  a  surprisingly  valuable 
handbook  for  the  management  of  new  and 
important  functions  of  high  schools.  He 
says  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  small  high  school.  It  is.  It  is  also 
adapted  to  the  use  of  any  high  school  of  any 
size.  Take  for  instance  his  chapter  on 
‘home  room  organization  and  self-activity 
in  the  classroom.’  He  does  not  waste  time 
arguing  about  it;  he  gives  a  workable  outline 
in  just  the  form  a  busy  teacher  wants.  The 
purposes  for  the  different  details  are  evident 
in  each  particular.  There  is  the  routine  of 
the  organization  and  business  of  a  home¬ 
room  club.  There  are,  as  for  all  his  pro¬ 
positions,  lists  of  books  on  the  particular 
subjects.  Participation  in  school  govern¬ 
ment  by  high-school  pupils  is  admirably 
developed.  The  purpose  of  such  an  or¬ 
ganization:  substitute  real  democracj’^  as  a 
form  of  social  and  self-control,  in  place  of 
dominance:  internal  instead  of  external 
control,  get  pupils  ready  for  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  a  democracy,  develop  respect  for 
rules  and  laws  made  by  the  people,  develop 
cooperation,  develop  leadership  and  follow¬ 
ership,  get  wise  teacher  guidance,  etc.,  are 
excellent,  explicit,  acceptable.  Professor 
Meyer  has  one  of  his  best  chapters  on  school 
assemblies.  There  is  hardly  any  feature  of 
school  management  nowadays  that  bothers 
principals  more  than  to  organize  into  a 
worth-while  pursuit  the  daily  or  weekly 
mass  meetings  of  their  students.  The  book 
has  sample  programs  and  extensive  sugges¬ 
tions.  You  will  find  character-building, 
different  kinds  of  clubs,  the  use  of  school 
publications,  worth-while  commencement 
exercises,  literary  societies,  dramatic  work. 
Red  Cross,  Scouts,  and  most  of  the  curri¬ 
cular  schemes  you  are  familiar  with  treated 
here  in  a  significant  and  concrete  style  and 
all  directed  toward  the  present  accepted 
objective  of  public  school  education  and 

'A  Handbook  of  Extra  Curricular  Activities  in 
the  High  School. —  Harold  E.  Meyer,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology,  University  of  North  Carolina,  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  New  York  402  pp.  $4.00 


expressed  in  the  author’s  opening  words, 
‘education  in  citizenship  is  the  primary  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  public  school.  To  learn  about 
rights,  duties  and  privileges  is  only  a  partial 
beginning;  the  test  in  citizenship  is  what 
they  r/o.”’ 

Straightening  the  Kinks  of  Arithmetic. — 
The  next  was  the  Viking:  “You  know  what 
we  say  when  the  presents  are  handed  around 
on  Christmas  morning:  ‘Just  what  I  wanted !’ 
Here’s  the  book^  I  have  been  looking  for. 
It  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  mistakes  in 
arithmetic  made  by  children.  The  errors 
are  classified  by  grades.  There  are  more 
failures  in  the  elementary  school  in  arith¬ 
metic  than  in  any  other  subject.  They  are 
due  to  poorly  prepared  text-books,  to  poor 
teaching,  and  to  failure  to  find  out  what  the 
wrong  mental  processes  of  the  pupils  are. 
Professor  Buswell,  cooperating  with  Miss 
John,  Research  Assistant,  devotes  the  most 
of  this  work  to  classifying  the  wrong  ways 
in  which  the  pupils  work  their  minds.  We 
need  a  more  detailed  understanding  of  what 
is  going  on  inside  of  our  children’s  heads. 
The  authors  have  taken  the  tail-end  pupils 
and  have  classified  their  mistakes.  The 
book  asserts,  and  we  all  believe  it  true,  that 
these  poor  kiddies  can  never  become  good 
figurers  until  they  abandon  their  erratic 
and  wasteful  methods  and  adopt  more  direct 
and  economical  means  of  working.  It  is 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  teaching  that  arith¬ 
metic,  at  the  start,  is  the  children’s  favorite 
subject,  but  before  we  get  through  with  them 
more  of  them  are  hating  this  study  than 
are  opposed  to  any  other.  There  aren’t  any 
guesses  in  this  book.  With  their  measuring 
machines,  with  their  pencil  and  pad,  the 
authors  have,  like  a  doctor  beside  his  patient, 
observed,  recorded,  and  graphically  re¬ 
presented  the  hitherto  hidden  causes  of 
failure.  I  think  you  have  all  been  aston¬ 
ished,  if  ever  you  look  at  a  doctor’s  library, 
at  the  enormous  number  of  pages  devoted  to 
ailments  of  the  human  frame.  If  you  have 

^Diagnostic  Studies  in  Arthmetic. —  G.  T.  Bus- 
well,  Lenore  John:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago.  212  pp.  ^1.50. 
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ever  talked  with  a  medical  student  you  know 
how  necessary  his  instructors  consider  it 
that  he  shall  know  the  signs  of  these  diseases 
and  how  to  consult  the  books  of  reference 
describing  the  cures.  Here  is  a  book  which 
might  be  called  ‘The  Diseases  of  Arithmetic.’ 
A  brief  study  of  the  index  and  a  turn  over 
of  the  pages  will  prepare  any  teacher  of 
ordinary  intelligence  to  use  this  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  book.  It  is  the  experience  of 


seventy-three  teachers.  If  it  had  only  the 
diagnoses  it  would  be  valuable,  but  its 
pages  devoted  to  curing  these  wrong  mental 
habits  are  a  Godsend.” 

Our  respected  Pater  now  told  us  we  had 
done  well.  As  a  reward  he  bestowed  upon 
us  more  books  to  review  at  our  next  meeting 
than  ever  we  had  had  before.  Then  came  the 
coffee,  the  crackers,  the  cheese,  and  the  chaf¬ 
fing  and  so,  book-laden,  back  to  our  homes. 
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Have  You  Made  Your  Reservation? — Let¬ 
ters  from  the  hotel  managers  in  Dallas  re¬ 
port  a  heavy  advance  reservation  of  sleeping 
room  accommodations  for  the  fifty-seventh 
Winter  Meeting,  February  27 — March  3, 
1927.  Dallas  is  well  provided  with  hotel 
facilities  and  the  local  housing  committee 
express  confidence  in  their  ability  to  satis¬ 
factorily  care  for  all  visitors.  The  Texas 
school  people  are  extending  real  southern 
hospitality  in  a  practical  way  by  making 
their  own  reservations  either  at  the  hotels  in 
Fort  Worth,  or  in  private  residences  at 
Dallas,  so  that  all  of  the  rooms  in  the  Dallas 
hotels  may  be  available  for  outside  guests. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  completed  their 
reservations  should  act  soon.  Single  rooms 
are  no  longer  available  at  any  of  the  leading 
hotels.  Unnecessary  correspondence  will  be 
avoided  if  requests  for  rooms  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  precise  information  as  to  the  time 
of  arrival.  Give  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  to  be  accommodated  by  the 
reservation. 

In  the  event  that  you  do  not  use  your  re¬ 
servation,  the  hotel  should  be  notified  im¬ 
mediately  so  that  someone  else  can  be  cared 
for.  At  one  hotel  in  Cincinnati,  eighty- 
three  rooms  were  vacant  on  the  opening 


Sunday  evening  of  the  convention,  because 
those  who  had  reserved  them  failed  to 
notify  the  room  clerk  of  their  change  of 
plans.  All  communications  regarding  sleep¬ 
ing  room  accommodations  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Z.  E.  Black,  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

A  Membership  Drive. — Experience  has 
proved  that  direct  mall  advertising  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  building  up  member¬ 
ship  in  voluntary  organizations.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  National  Education  Association  is 
busy  during  the  summer  preparing  letters 
for  the  enlistment  of  the  profession,  ready  for 
mailing  when  the  schools  open  in  the  fall. 
The  first  step  is  to  secure  the  names  and 
mailing  addresses  of  the  50,000  principals 
of  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools 
in  the  United  States.  Letters  addressed  to 
each  one  are  then  prepared,  containing  concise 
information  about  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  together  with  plans  and  blanks  for  the 
enrollment  of  members.  In  another  divi¬ 
sion,  bills  for  dues  are  made  out  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  150,000  or  more  members  of 
the  parent  association.  Since  there  is  an 
addressograph  plate  for  every  old  member. 
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this  task  is  simpler  than  the  preparation  of 
the  letters  for  the  principals.  All  of  this 
mail  is  properly  sorted  into  mail  bags  which 
are  piled  away  until  the  zero  hour  in  the  fall 
arrives  when  they  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
post-office. 

In  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
it  is  possible  to  secure  the  names  and  mailing 
addresses  of  practically  all  superintendents 
of  schools  and  executives  of  educational 
institutions.  A  personal  letter  is  addressed 
to  each  one  who  is  not  a  member.  Few  of 
those  whose  names  are  absent  from  the 
membership  roll  in  the  Yearbook  of  the 
Department  can  offer  as  a  defense,  a  lack  of 
invitation. 

The  annual  membership  and  publicity 
campaign  in  New  York  City  during  the 
first  week  of  August  brought  better  returns 
than  ever  before.  Eighty-six  superinten¬ 
dents  of  schools  enrolled  as  new  members  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence.  Nearly 
one  hundred  new  members  were  secured  for 
the  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals.  The  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  secured  many  new  members,  and 
had  a  brisk  trade  in  the  sale  of  publications 
as  well.  The  exhibit  tables  located  at  the 
main  entrance  of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  were  in  charge  of  S.  D. 
Shankland,  executive  secretary.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  and  T.  D.  Martin, 
director.  Division  of  Records  and  Member¬ 
ship. 

Analyzing  the  Membership  Roll. — There 
are  at  the  present  time  about  6,500  persons 
serving  as  superintendents  of  schools  in  the 
cities,  counties,  districts,  and  supervisory 
unions  of  the  country.  If  to  this  number 
be  added  assistant  superintendents,  as  well 
as  executives  and  professors  of  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  with  departments  of  educational 
administration,  we  have  in  all  about  ten 
thousand  eligibles  from  whom  to  recruit 
memberships  in  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence.  Some  interesting  facts  were 
developed  recently  by  checking  the  mem¬ 
bership  cards  of  the  Department  against  the 
1926  Educational  Directory,  published  by 


the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
More  than  half  of  the  members  are  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  in  cities  of  2,500  or  more 
population.  Over  eighty  per  cent,  of  those 
listed  under  this  classification  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Directory  are  active  members.  Most 
of  the  state  superintendents  are  enrolled. 
Not  many  county  superintendents  belong  to 
the  Department.  In  some  states  not  a 
single  name  from  this  group  is  checked. 
Maryland  is  a  notable  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  with  all  but  five  of  its  county 
superintendents  holding  active  member¬ 
ships.  County  superintendents  are  also 
well  represented  in  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  and  Utah.  In  total  num¬ 
ber  of  members,  Pennsylvania  leads  with 
New  York  second,  and  Michigan  third. 
Then  follow  in  order.  New  Jersey,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Texas,  Wisconsin, 
and  Indiana.  Here  are  the  figures  by 
states: 


Alabama . 61 

Arizona . 22 

Arkansas  ....  38 

California  ....  61 

Colorado  ....  35 

Connecticut  ....  84 

Delaware . 15 

District  of  Columbia  .  30 

Florida . 31 

Georgia . 61 

Idaho . 12 

Illinois . 185 

Indiana . 100 

Iowa . 69 

Kansas . 76 

Kentucky  ....  43 

Louisiana  ....  44 

Maine . 25 

Maryland  ....  56 

Massachusetts  .  .  .  176 

Michigan . 204 

Minnesota  ....  66 

Mississippi  ....  30 

Missouri . 69 

Montana  ....  13 

Nebraska  ....  53 

Nevada  .  7 

New  Hampshire  ...  35 

New  Jersey  .  .  .  186 
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New  Mexico 

8 

New  York 

•  235 

North  Carolina 

72 

North  Dakota 

16 

Ohio  . 

.  176 

Oklahoma 

59 

Oregon 

9 

Pennsylvania 

.  274 

Rhode  Island. 

32 

South  Carolina 

23 

South  Dakota 

21 

Tennessee. 

•  35 

Texas  . 

•  114 

Utah  .  .  . 

24 

Vermont  . 

17 

Virginia 

•  51 

Washington  . 

25 

West  Virginia 

60 

Wisconsin 

III 

Wyoming 

•  23 

Alaska 

2 

Canada 

I 

Hawaii 

5 

India  . 

I 

Japan  .  .  . 

I 

Porto  Rico 

3 

Philippine  Islands 

4- 

Samoa. 

2 

Syria  . 

I 

With  Other  Departments. — When  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  was  organized 
at  a  convention  of  the  National  Teachers 
Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  August, 
1870,  four  departments  were  created.  They 
were  the  Department  of  Normal  Schools,  the 
Department  of  School  Superintendence,  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Education,  and 
the  Department  of  Higher  Education.  In 
his  address  at  the  close  of  this  convention. 
President  D.  B,  Hagar  said: 

Heretofore,  there  have  been  three  different 
national  associations:  The  National  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  American  Normal  School  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  National  Association  of  School 
Superintendents — three  organizations  working 
side  by  side,  yet  all  Independent.  Now,  all  are 
fused  into  one,  and  to  these  have  been  added  a 
department  relating  to  primary  instruction,  and 
one  relating  specially  to  higher  education.  When 
we  meet  again,  it  will  be  as  those  specially  in¬ 
terested  in  primary  education,  in  one  depart¬ 
ment;  in  another,  those  specially  interested  in 
high-school  and  collegiate  education;  in  another, 
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those  specially  concerned  in  the  modes  of  training 
people  to  become  teachers,  and  in  another,  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  supervise  the  work  of 
education.  We  shall  thus  gather  all  classes  of 
educators  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  .co¬ 
laborers  in  one  broad  field,  and  that  field  our 
country.  We  shall  have  exercises  that  will  con¬ 
cern  all  educators,  from  the  college  president 
to  the  primary-school  teacher.  I  think  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  by  our  Association 
will  rebound  to  the  great  good  of  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  country. 

Sixteen  departments  are  listed  in  the  1926 
report  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  Only  one  name  from  the  original 
group  is  recognizable  now.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  School  Superintendence  with  the 
word  “school”  lost  somewhere  during  the 
intervening  years,  alone  remains.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Normal  Schools  was  combined 
in  1924  with  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  and  under  the  latter  title 
it  still  continues  as  an  active  department  of 
the  Association,  holding  meetings  on  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  preceding  the  winter 
convention  of  the  department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence.  It  publishes  a  yearbook  of  its 
own.  With  the  increasing  complexity  of 
modern  educational  problems,  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Elementary  Education  and  Higher 
Education  were  superseded  by  a  number  of 
organizations  and  departments  representing 
many  diverse  activities. 

The  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  was  formally  recognized  at  the 
Des  Moines  Convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  1921.  This  De¬ 
partment  meets  twice  each  year,  in  February 
and  in  June.  Vigor  and  enthusiasm  mark 
all  of  its  activities.  With  the  aid  of  an 
annual  membership  fee  of  two  dollars,  it 
publishes  a  yearbook  and  an  interesting 
quarterly  bulletin.  Recent  yearbooks  under 
the  editorship  of  Arthur  S.  Gist,  B.  F.  Day 
School,  Seattle,  Washington  have  dealt 
with.  The  Status  and  Professional  Activities 
of  the  Elementary  School  Principal.  The 
Elementary  School  Principalship — A  Study 
of  Its  Instructional  and  Administrative  As¬ 
pects^  and  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School 
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Principalship.  Twice  in  recent  years  a 
member  of  this  Department  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation- — Miss  Olive  M.  Jones  in  1923, 
and  Miss  Mary  McSkimmon  in  1925.  In  a 
recent  statement  Miss  McSkimmon  says: 

•  No  group  of  educators  in  the  entire  school 
system  has  been  so  thoroughly  jolted  out  of  its 
complacency  in  the  last  four  years  as  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals,  and  we  did  the  jolting 
ourselves.  In  1921  the  Department  was  organ¬ 
ized  because  of  the  intolerable  vagueness  of  our 
aims  and  achievements.  It  came  over  us  with 
the  force  of  a  staggering  blow  that  all  the  hours 
we  spent  on  meticulously  adding  up  attendance 
records,  answering  telephones,  giving  out  supplies, 
receiving  reports  of  nurse  and  school  physician, 
were  pretty  nearly  wasted;  this  work  could  have 
been  done  much  better  by  a  good  clerk;  and  that 
supervision,  which  is  seeing  how  much  of  the 
teaching  process  is  functioning  in  learning  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  and  studying  how  the 
teacher  can  be  assisted  to  do  her  part  better,  was 
the  answer  to  the  call  which  we  fondly  believed 
we  heard  when  we  took  up  this  work  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Every  principal  in  America  has  already 
been  helped  in  a  dozen  ways  through  the  fine 
professional  spirit  and  service  of  the  organization. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1919,  the 
Department  of  Rural  Education  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  merging  several  rural  groups 
then  existing.  This  Department  also  meets 
twice  each  year.  It  sponsors  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Journal  of  Rural  Education.  It 
has  been  ably  led  and  has  been  a  power  for 
good  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  rural 
schools.  Among  several  of  its  noteworthy 
investigations  perhaps  the  one  of  greatest 
current  interest  is  a  study  of  cooperative 
marketing,  conducted  by  a  committee 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  first  consisting 
of  farm  and  market  specialists,  headed  by 
Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Sinlssippi  Farm,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Illinois,  and  the  second,  of  rural  school 
specialists,  headed  by  Macy  Campbell  of 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

In  1886  a  Department  of  Secondary  In¬ 
struction  was  organized.  It  has  had  an 
uneventful  history.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Principals  has 
been  the  active  organization  in  this  field 


during  the  past  decade.  Efforts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  bring  about  a 
merger  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  but  thus  far 
they  have  been  without  effect. 

The  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers 
held  its  first  session  at  St.  Paul  in  1914.  It 
has  no  dues  and  includes  all  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  members  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  The  First  Yearbook  of 
the  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  was 
distributed  at  the  recent  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
vention.  It  contains  reports  of  regional 
conferences  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department,  together  with  reports  of  officers 
and  committees  on  such  subjects  as,  Certi¬ 
fication  of  Teachers,  Code  of  Ethics,  Re¬ 
duction  of  Clerical  Work,  Retardation 
Costs,  Single  Salary,  Teacher  Rating,  Sab¬ 
batical  Leave.  Miss  Julia  E.  Sullivan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Department,  was  granted  a  two 
months’  leave  of  absence  with  full  pay  by  the 
Boston  School  Committee  in  order  to  hold 
conferences  with  teachers.  She  visited 
twenty  or  more  cities  in  the  Middle  West 
and  South. 

The  Department  of  Adult  Education 
originally  known  as  the  Department  of 
Immigrant  Education  was  established  in 
1921.  Citizenship  training  for  adult  men 
and  women  came  about  largely  through  the 
war-time  disclosures  of  the  great  number  of 
illiterates,  many  of  them  native  born.  The 
melting  pot  had  been  less  effective  than 
most  of  us  had  supposed.  Before  the 
Armistice,  Americanization  programs  had 
been  established  in  several  states.  The 
National  Education  Association  appointed 
an  Illiteracy  Commission  which  vigorously 
conducted  campaigns  to  arouse  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problem.  The  activities  of  the 
Illiteracy  Commission  are  now  included  in 
the  program  of  the  Department  of  Adult 
Education. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education 
was  created  at  the  meeting  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  in  1892.  It  grew  out  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Educators  Association  organized  four¬ 
teen  years  earlier.  It  was  an  answer  to  one 
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of  the  early  demands  for  departure  from  the  Institute  of  North  America,  held  in  connec- 
narrow  function  of  the  old  time  school  with  tion  with  the  great  meeting  of  the  National 
its  academic  curriculum.  In  the  three  de-  Education  Association  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
cades  of  its  history,  great  advance  has  sin,  in  1884.  The  outstanding  organization 
been  made  in  connecting  the  activities  of  in  this  field,  however,  is  the  International 
the  school  with  the  work  of  the  outside  Kindergarten  Union,  which  publishes  Child- 
world.  hood  Education^  a  monthly  magazine,  and 

The  Department  of  School  Health  and  holds  an  annual  convention  of  its  own.  The 
Physical  Education  has  existed  under  a  Department  of  Kindergarten  Education 
variety  of  names  since  the  Asbury  Park  meets  at  the  summer  convention  of  the  Na- 
meeting  in  1894.  Public  health  divisions  tional  Education  Association.  The  Council 
are  now  pretty  generally  established  in  state  of  Kindergarten  Supervisors  and  Training 
and  municipal  governments.  Public  agen-  Teachers  is  one  of  the  organizations  of- 
cies  provide  food  inspection,  pure  drinking  ficially  allied  with  the  Department  of 
water,  and  control  of  epidemics.  They  take  Superintendence. 

measures  to  safeguard  citizens  from  many  The  National  Association  of  Deans  of 
of  the  effects  of  their  own  ignorance  and  Women  held  its  first  meeting  twelve  years 
carelessness.  But  after  all  this  has  been  ago.  The  first  report  of  its  meetings  ap- 
done,  there  still  remains  an  important  part  pears  in  the  Volume  of  Proceedings  for  1918, 
for  the  individual  himself  to  do.  The  school  under  the  title.  Department  of  Deans  of 
health  program  striving  to  develop  correct  Women.  The  demand  for  trained  women 
health  habits  in  children,  is  a  natural  cor-  to  fill  positions  as  deans  in  high  schools, 
rollary  of  the  public  health  movement.  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  is 

The  Department  of  Vocational- Educa-  very  great.  The  membership  of  this  or- 
tion  organized  in  1875  also  had  a  variety  ganization  is  likely  to  increase  rapidly  in 
of  names,  as  styles  in  education  change,  the  next  few  years.  Standard  courses  of 
For  some  time  it  was  known  as  the  Depart-  training  for  this  position  are  now  offered  in 
ment  of  Industrial  and  Manual  Training,  several  colleges  and  universities. 

The  National  Society  for  Vocational  Educa-  The  officers  of  the  Department  of  Social 
tion  and  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Studies  serve  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
Association  cover  much  of  the  field  of  this  National  Council  for  Social  Studies.  This 
Department.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  over-  is  another  case  where  the  transition  from  an 
lapping  in  personnel  and  objectives  in  these  independent  organization  to  a  department 
organizations,  but  a  satisfactory  working  of  the  Association  is  not  yet  complete, 
basis  seems  to  have  come  about.  Similarly,  the  Department  of  Science  In- 

The  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  is  struction  is  largely  overshadowed  by  such 
a  recent  addition  to  the  groups  comprising  national  organizations  as  the  American 
the  National  Education  Association.  Its  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
first  meeting  was  held  at  Oakland  in  1923.  A  junior  high  school  department  is  in  process 
The  motion  picture  is  a  great  factor  in  the  of  organization. 

education  of  all  classes  of  people  to-day.  Many  vigorous  educational  organizations 
Its  educational  possibilities  have  scarcely  have  no  official  connection  with  the  Na- 
been  touched.  The  Yale  Historical  Films  tional  Education  Association.  In  some 
give  an  inkling  of  what  may  be  expected  in  instances,  however,  their  meetings  are  held 
the  future.  Educators  must  be  alert  to  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  annual  conventions 
the  newer  phases  of  development  in  projec-  of  the  Association.  Perhaps  this  lack  of  one- 
tion,  if  the  interests  of  their  constituents  are  ness  in  organization  is  as  it  should  be,  since 
to  be  fully  served.  educational  advance  is  most  likely  to  occur 

The  Department  of  Kindergarten  Educa-  when  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the 
tion  grew  out  of  the  meeting  of  the  Froebel  exercise  of  individual  initiative. 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCOUTS 

James  B.  Forgan,  Jr. 

[When  Frank  Cody,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Detroit,  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  school 
superintendents  in  Atlantic  City,  in  1921,  he  organized  a  committee  on  “Boy  Scouts  and  the  Public 
Schools”  with  John  Beveridge,  David  Kelly,  Jesse  Newlon,  Will  Wood,  John  Withers,  Zenos  Scott, 
Albert  Shiels,  public-school  men,  as  members.  College  presidents  S.  S.  Baker,  James  E.  Russell,  Henry 
Suzallo,  Lotus  Coffman,  and  John  Finley  are  members,  as  are  professors  Elbert  Fretwell  and  Henry 
Holmes.  It  reported  that  72  per  cent  of  the  Scout  troops  use  school  property  for  their  general  meet¬ 
ings.  The  amount  of  cooperation  given  to  the  Scout  movement  by  school  authorities:  encouragement 
of  recruiting,  volunteer  service  by  school  employes  paying  for  training  of  Scout  masters  from  public 
funds,  correlation  of  the  scout  program  with  the  school  curriculum,  the  services  of  the  superintendent, 
was  large  and  growing.  Are  you  in  this?  Do  you  know  of  any  affiliation  so  profitable  for  aiding  you 
in  the  qualities  of  clean,  patriotic  manhood  as  this?  When  a  project  has  so  well  stood  the  test  of  a 
probationary  period  and  has  so  distinctly  demonstrated  its  success  in  fostering  courtesy,  unselfishness, 
uprightness,  civic  loyalty,  and  a  wholesome  spirit  of  fun  and  cheer  it  should  be  welcomed  and  used  by 
every  public  school.  Our  aims  are  too  similar  for  us  to  stay  apart.  So  thinks  President  Coolidge  who 
said  so  last  May.  So  thinks  Mr.  Forgan  whose  stimulating  ideas  he  contributes  to  the  Review. 
Mr.  Forgan  is  Vice  President  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Chicago.] 


1'  QUESTION  whether  or  not  our 
schools  are  equipped  to  give  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  training  of  our  youth  in 
the  duties  of  citizenship  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character  never  entered  my  mind 
until  a  great  educator  recently  said,  in 
effect,  that  the  schools  were  never  from 
their  very  inception  organized  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  My  vague  nebulous  impression  had 
been  that  of  all  things,  above  all  others, 
these  two  were  the  great  objectives  of  our 
school  system. 

Then  this  educator  went  on  to  give  us  a 
brief  history  of  education.  He  told  the 
objects  of  the  first  formal  instruction,  that 
given  by  the  master  to  his  son  in  order  that 
that  son  might  continue  to  be  master  over 
the  serfs  and  slaves;  how  later  the  master 
found  it  to  his  own  advantage  to  take  a  few 
of  the  serfs  and  see  that  they  were  given 
some  Instruction — all  this  in  order  that  he, 
the  master,  might  prosper,  that  he  might 
“get  along”  in  the  world.  Later,  how  the 
serfs  became  freemen  and  with  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  taking  from  some  of  their  old  mas¬ 
ters  some  of  the  material  things  which  had 
been  denied,  they  taught  themselves  and 
each  other.  How  this  had  been  handed 


down  in  educational  systems  and  through 
educational  methods  until  all  remember  how 
we  were  admonished  if  we  wanted  to  “get 
along”  in  the  world  we  must  get  an  educa¬ 
tion. 

Material  success  has  been  so  emphasized 
that  it  and  almost  it  alone  seems  the  rea¬ 
son  for  schooling.  But  business  and  citizen¬ 
ship  demand  something  more  than  sharpened 
wits,  something  more  than  the  ability  to 
“get  along.” 

Transfer  of  Function. — There  was  a  time 
when  the  home  did  many  things  which  it 
can  no  longer  do.  Modern  conveniences, 
mass  production,  great  industrial  and  mer¬ 
cantile  plants  have  made  over  our  home 
life.  Father  no  longer  gets  home  to  lunch, 
or  has  time  to  make  much  of  an  impression 
on  his  offspring. 

President  Coolidge  recently  in  speaking 
before  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  said:  “The  race  was  born 
of  adversity  and  nurtured  by  necessity. 
Though  the  environment  has  greatly 
changed,  human  nature  has  not  changed. 
If  the  same  natural  life  in  the  open  requiring 
something  of  the  same  struggle,  surrounded 
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by  the  same  elements  of  adversity  and 
necessity,  is  gradually  passing  away  In  the 
experience  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  if 
the  old  struggle  with  nature  no  longer  goes 
on;  if  the  usual  environment  has  been  very 
largely  changed,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
necessary  that  an  artificial  environment  be 
created  to  supply  the  necessary  process  for 
a  continuation  of  the  development  and 
character  of  the  race.  The  cinder  track 
must  be  substituted  for  the  chase. 

“The  more  I  have  studied  this  movement, 
its  Inception,  purposes,  organization,  and 
principles,  the  more  I  have  been  Impressed. 
Not  only  is  it  based  on  the  fundamental 
rules  of  right  thinking  and  acting  but  it 
embraces  in  its  code  almost  every  virtue 
needed  in  man’s  personal  and  social  life. 

“If  every  boy  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  12  and  17  could  be  placed 
under  the  wholesome  influences  of  the  Scout 
program  and  should  live  up  to  the  Scout 
oath  and  rules,  we  would  hear  fewer  pessim¬ 
istic  words  as  to  the  future  of  our  Nation.” 

Lotus  D.  Coffman,  President  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  writes  concerning 
this  transfer  of  functions  from  the  school: 
“All  these  things  and  countless  others  are 
no  longer  provided  for  by  the  home,  or  if 
the  home  is  attempting  to  exercise  an  In¬ 
fluence  in  any  of  these  directions,  It  is  doing 
it  in  a  lessening  degree.  As  the  home  has 
divested  itself  of  vocational  experience  and 
training,  the  school  has  taken  it  up;  as  the 
home  has  fallen  victim  to  the  changing  con¬ 
ditions  and  softening  influences  of  our 
civilization,  the  school  has  become  more  and 
more  a  moral  agency.  Not  every  worthy 
function  which  other  institutions  wish  to  free 
themselves  from,  however,  can  he  passed  on  to 
the  school.  It  seems  almost  too  much  to  ask 
it  to  look  after  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training,  the  physical  and  health  welfare, 
the  vocational  direction  and  guidance,  the 
social  functions  and  training  of  the  youth  of 
to-day.  It  has  been  necessary  to  devise 
some  new  agencies  for  the  preservation  of 
some  old  functions.” 

Who  Will  Help? — Build  his  muscles! 


Teach  him  how  to  think!  Stabilize  his 
reactions!  Develop  his  social  outlook  so 
that  people  can  live  with  him!  Teach  him 
to  worship  and  to  be  reverent.  Teach  him 
to  be  good! — And  to  be  good  for  something! 
Such  is  the  humble  demand  of  society  to-day 
when  It  sends  its  boy  to  school. 

Business  and  industry  must,  if  they  are  to 
survive,  concern  themselves  with  the  very 
backbone  of  their  being,  their  personnel. 
The  schools  have  been  so  burdened  with  the 
demands  made  upon  them  that  perhaps  their 
purpose  has  been  misunderstood. 

Perhaps  otherwise  than  incidentally,  the 
school  Is  not  equipped  to  give  our  boys  and 
girls  the  opportunity  to  get  much  more  than 
the  tools  with  which  to  “get  ahead.” 

Men  thinking  in  terms  of  a  rounded 
citizenship  see  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
a  practical  opportunity  for  boys  to  practice 
living  outside  of  the  school  room. 

Our  question  Is  not  “What  Is  the  school’s 
job?”  but  rather  “What  program  can 
society  utilize  to  work  hand-in-hand  with 
the  school  and  make  its  excellent  work  more 
effective?”  It  is  very  well  for  the  public 
schools  to  build  his  muscles,  but  “how  is  he 
to  use  that  power  gained  ?”  is  a  matter  which 
needs  a  different  kind  of  contact  than  school 
can  give  him.  School  gives  a  boy  life  tools, 
but  he  needs  practice  in  living  outside  of  the 
class  room.  Perhaps  the  plan  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  is  the  answer. 

The  method  adopted  in  our  schools,  as  a 
rule,  is  purely  that  of  instruction,  and  that 
from  books  almost  entirely.  Character 
is  largely  a  matter  of  imitation.  In  the 
Scout  organization  this  problem  is  solved  as 
Horne  in  his  Philosophy  of  Education  (p.  186) 
suggests  It  should  be. 

“The  method  of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement 
is  self-expression  plus  impression — it  is  the 
laboratory  method  on  a  large  scale,” — 
writes  C.  H.  Mayer  Oakes,  Principal  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Wheatland,  North  Dakota. 

Scouting  Is  the  Answer. — Scouting  Is  a 
way  of  living — not  so  much  the  theory  of 
How  to  Live;  but  rather  Practice  in  Living. 
It  is  an  intimate  associating  together  of  a 
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group  of  boys,  more  than  it  is  a  program 
that  a  group  of  boys  are  being  put  through. 

Scouting  is  not  a  program  managed  by 
adults  for  the  benefit  of  boys.  It  is  not  a 
“Keep  them  out  of  mischief”  proposition, 
but  rather  a  democratically  administered 
activity  of  boys  under  the  leadership  of 
boys  and  men  with  boy  points  of  view. 

Sir  Robert  S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  who 
recently  visited  this  country,  says  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Scout  Leaders  to  their  boys: 
“Their  position  is  that  of  leaders  or  elder 
brothers  rather  than  of  commanders  and 
pedagogues.  Theirs  it  is  to  encourage  in 
the  boys  the  ambition  to  develop  themselves, 
theirs  to  give  personally  the  practical  ex¬ 
hibition  of  straight  clean  living  and  of 
sacrifice  of  self  in  the  service  of  others. 

“That’s  all.  But  again  it  requires  self- 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  Scoutmaster 
to  make  sure  that  he  is  actually  doing  this. 
If  he  is  not,  he  need  not  hope  too  highly  for 
success. 

“He  will  see  the  result  of  his  example  in 
minor  items  of  discipline  and  dress.  If  he 
wears  his  uniform  and  takes  pride  in  it,  his 
boys  will  follow  suit.” 

A  Scout  Leader  is  a  leader  of  leaders  of 
boys. 

A  Plan  for  Community  Use. — Scouting  is 
not  an  institution,  but  rather  a  program  or  a 
plan.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  cannot 
come  into  your  community  or  school  and 
administer  to,  or  give  leadership  to  your 
boys.  They  can  provide  a  program  and  a 
method  through  which  the  men  may  release 
the  boy-power  of  the  community  in  leading 
itself. 

The  Boy  Scout  program  is  but  a  tool  for 
the  schools  to  use  in  making  an  added  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  betterment  of  the  race.  One 
school  here  in  Chicago  sponsors  nineteen 
Scout  troops.  Teachers  and  the  principal 
speak  of  the  excellent  results,  the  change  in 
“attitude  of  mind”  of  the  boys. 

Schools  should  not  look  upon  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  as  an  outside  organization 
coming  in  to  tell  them  how  to  prepare  boys 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Omaha, 


New  York,  Denver,  and  a  score  of  other 
great  cities  whose  schools  are  outstanding 
in  method  and  results,  we  are  told,  use  the 
Scout  program  in  getting  the  community 
aroused  to  its  own  needs. 

Scouting  makes  available  to  all  organiza¬ 
tions  a  scheme  whereby  boys  are  brought 
under  the  Intimate  influence  of  men  of 
character.  Not  by  making  Scouting  a  part 
of  its  school  machinery,  but  rather  by  giving 
every  boy  a  chance  to  practice  with  the  tools 
his  school  has  provided,  can  the  schools 
render  the  greatest  cooperation!  ,The  com¬ 
munity  center  should  be  the  school.  From 
that  center  and  from  the  church  should 
radiate  all  good  things. 

Scouting  Grips  Boys. — Scouting  has  been 
welcomed  by  boys.  There  are  nearly  a 
million  in  its  ranks  in  the  country  to-day 
with  at  least  half  as  many  more  waiting  to 
enter  when  man-power  leadership,  by  men  of 
character,  is  found  for  them. 

“Scouting  gives  no  long  lectures  on  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  and  yet  it  teaches  the 
meaning,  the  Importance,  and  the  dignity  of 
work;  it  operates  no  bank  and  yet  it  teaches 
the  meaning  of  thrift;  it  maintains  no  jail 
and  yet  it  teaches  the  meaning  of  self- 
control;  it  does  no  preaching  and  yet  it 
teaches  devotion  to  a  cause  and  loyalty  to  a 
purpose;  it  is  founded  upon  no  religious 
creed  or  sectarian  doctrine  and  yet  it  em¬ 
phasizes  above  all  things  the  importance 
of  religion.  It  is  universal  in  its  appeal, 
natural  in  its  methods,  progressive  in  its 
outlines,  strengthened  and  cemented  by  the 
bonds  of  fellowship,  and  the  idealism  of  the 
movement.  Majestic  in  its  conception,  it  is 
nevertheless  simple  and  direct  in  its  appeal. 
I  believe  in  it  so  fully  that  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  would  rather  have  been  its  author 
than  to  have  been  the  author  of  any  other 
one  thing  I  can  think  of  in  the  whole  field  of 
social  theory  and  practice  of  my  day  and 
generation.” — Lotus  D.  CoflFman,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  University  of  Minnesota. 

Founded  on  Thmgs  That  Boys  Like. — 
The  Scout  program  is  really  very  simple. 
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Knots  and  signalling  and  first  aid  and 
nature  study  are  not  profound  things  at  all. 
Not  these  in  themselves  but  rather  the 
friendship  and  adventure  and  romance 
that  go  with  them  in  living  together,  are 
what  grip  boys.  Boys  like  to  associate  with 
each  other  on  common  ground.  They  like¬ 
wise  enjoy  the  association  of  men  on  an 
equal  footing.  Not  material  so  much  as 
the  method.  Boys  “catch”  character  from 
men  who  possess  it,  if  but  given  the  chance. 

“At  the  present  time  the  social  aspect  of 
life  is  cultivated  more  than  ever  before. 
‘Social  Service’  is  the  slogan  of  colleges 
and  universities.  The  state  demands  an 
altruistic  citizenship,  but  it  does  not  provide 
for  such  training.  The  training  for  ‘tender¬ 
foot’  gives  opportunity  for  teaching  the 
elementary  forms  of  government  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  manner,  and  by  the  time  the  next 
stage  is  reached  the  boy  has  caught  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  citizenship.  From  the 
moment  he  is  enrolled  as  a  scout  he  puts 
citizenship  into  practice.” — C.  H.  Mayer 
Oakes. 

Learning  by  Living. — The  boy  in  Scout¬ 
ing  has  a  code  of  morals.  But  never  once  in 
his  life  is  he  asked  to  say  “I  believe,  etc.” 
The  Scout  Law  says:  “A  Scout  is  trust¬ 
worthy,  a  Scout  is  loyal,  a  Scout  is  helpful, 
a  Scout  is  friendly,  a  Scout  is  courteous,  a 
Scout  is  kind,  a  Scout  is  obedient,  a  Scout  is 
cheerful,  a  Scout  is  thrifty,  a  Scout  is 
brave,  a  Scout  is  clean,  a  Scout  is  rever¬ 
ent.” 

No  one  classifies  a  Scout;  he  classifies 
himself.  If  he  lives  up  to  his  own  code,  he  is 
a  scout.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  not.  The 
scout  oath  is  a  promise.  It  is  tied  up  with 
action.  It  deals  mostly  with  the  present, 
very  little  with  the  future. 

“Scouting  teaches  morals  through  three 
channels:  the  scout  promise,  the  scout  law, 
and  the  unwritten  law.  These  are  formula¬ 
tions  of  the  principles  of  morality  in  terms 
understood  by  manly  boys.  The  aim  of  the 
movement  is  to  lead  the  boy  to  learn  for 
himself,  of  his  own  desire,  the  things  that 
tend  to  build  up  character.  The  whole  of 


Scouting  is  directed  to  character-making 
as  the  chief  step  to  citizenship.  The  scout 
law  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
training  rests. 

“It  follows  and  makes  use  of  the  theory  of 
mental  development  as  given  by  present- 
day  psychology.  It  satisfies  all  the  defi¬ 
nitions  of  education  and  of  the  aim  of 
education  previously  given,  in  that  it  teaches 
boys  to  think,  prepares  for  complete  living, 
promotes  intellectual  and  esthetic  culture, 
enlarges  the  sympathies,  strengthens  and 
purifies  friendship  and  domestic  affections, 
and  makes  devotion  to  duty  and  governing 
principles  of  life. 

It  has  done  what  no  scheme  has  ever 
done  before — made  the  boy  want  to  learn. 
— C.  H.  Mayer  Oakes. 

How  Scouting  Organizes  Boys. — The  unit 
in  Scouting  is  a  group  of  five  or  six  boys  un¬ 
der  their  own  leadership,  which  is  known  as 
a  patrol.  This  patrol  is  the  natural  unit 
of  boys  grouped  largely  according  to  choice, 
age,  and  interests.  This  patrol  usually 
meets  formally  weekly  at  the  home  of  one 
of  its  members  and  makes  some  progress  in 
learning  how  to  live  at  this  meeting.  Very 
often  it  meets  unofficially  and  daily  on  the 
playground.  The  patrol  with  its  activities 
is  the  center  of  the  troop  organization.  A 
troop  is  made  up  of  three  or  four  of  these 
patrols  and  is  under  the  leadership  of  one 
or  more  men.  But,  the  actual  practice  in 
living,  and  playing,  and  working  together 
comes  into  play  most  intimately  in  the  closely 
related  associations  of  the  boys  within  a 
patrol. 

Instead  of  ganging  together  secretly  in 
a  cave  or  tunnel  to  smoke  corn  silks  and  tell 
smutty  stories,  the  Scout  patrol  holds  its 
sessions  in  an  open  and  above-board  manner, 
knowing  that  the  Scout  leaders  and  the 
public  expect  them  to  live  up  to  the  standard 
which  they  have  set  for  themselves. 

Growth  in  Leadership. — There  is  danger  in 
talking  too  much  about  leadership  because 
it  means  so  many  different  things.  Leader¬ 
ship  is  management  plus.  The  very  least 
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.that  we  can  say  of  the  Scouting  program  is 
that  it  gives  boys  practice  in  doing  things 
and  in  getting  things  done. 

Association,  Example,  Admiration. — Boys 
grow  like  those  with  whom  they  live.  They 
like  examples  in  action.  Genuine  boy 
admiration  of  another  boy  or  a  man  is  a 
powerful  force  in  building  manly  character 
and  participating  citizenship. 

The  Scout  program  is  one  well  adapted 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  school  in 


helping  boys  to  be  “physically  strong,  men¬ 
tally  awake,  and  morally  straight.” 

The  Taxpayer  s  Interest. — The  taxpayer 
is  interested  in  Scouting,  if  it  can  help 
develop  participating  citizenship,  a  stronger, 
cleaner,  finer  crop  of  young  Americans.  He 
is  interested  in  fuller  use  of  the  school  plant 
which  he  helps  maintain,  if  in  that  use  there 
can  be  developed  a  better-prepared,  more 
unselfish,  more  keenly  alert,  better-principled 
generation  of  men. 


A  COMMUNISTIC  PROGRAM  IN  EDUCATION 

Elliot  Frost 

[There  are  on  the  desks  of  college  presidents  or  upon  the  shelves  of  their  libraries,  copies  of  an 
able  and  diverting  treatise  by  Superintendent  Frank  D.  Boynton  of  the  public  schools  of  Ithaca, 
New  York.  The  dissertation,  at  an  assembly  of  public-school  superintendents  of  America,  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Education  Association,  was  unanimously  ordered  printed  and  sent  to  college 
presidents.  For  some  time  to  come  it  should  not  be  too  late  to  comment  upon  a  document  thus 
recognized  as  of  more  than  temporary  importance.] 


An  able  and  diverting  paper  entitled 
“What  the  Colleges  Can  Do  for  the 
Public  Schools,”  presented  before 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  on  February  26,  1925,  by  Frank 
D.  Boynton,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  has  come,  somewhat 
tardily,  to  my  attention. 

I  daresay  this  paper  has  already  received 
comment  and  criticism  from  many  sources. 
Perhaps  further  remark  is  now  superfluous, 
but  it  is  too  vigorous  a  challenge  not  to  merit 
comment  from  somebody.  It  was,  I  under¬ 
stand,  enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  the 
Convention,  and,  by  viva  voce  vote,  ordered 
printed.  The  college  administrator,  against 
whom  it  so  amply  inveighs,  may  be  pardoned 
the  passing  surmise  that  a  portion  at  least  of 
this  enthusiasm  is  attributable  to  the  thesis 
summarized  on  page  eight: 

“Let  it  be  freely  admitted  that  some  fresh¬ 
men  are  poorly  prepared.  This  fact  ad¬ 
mitted,  another  fact  still  remains — that  the 
indefensible  mortality  among  freshmen  is  due 


far  more  to  the  poor  teaching  they  receive 
in  college  than  to  faulty  preparation.” 

For  the  secondary  school  teacher  that  is 
comforting  doctrine;  as  comforting  as  its 
converse  has  often  proved  to  the  college 
teacher.  This  ancient  pastime  of  shifting 
blame  on  to  someone  else,  however,  usually 
results  in  a  stalemate.  None  of  us  has  a 
monopoly  of  ability  to  play  it.  One  readily 
recalls  the,  to  me  anonymous,  verse  entitled, 
“A  Human  Tendency.”  It  goes  as  follows: 

The  College  President 
“Such  rawness  in  a  student  is  a  shame; 
But  lack  of  preparation  is  to  blame.” 

The  High  School  Principal 
“Good  Heavens!  What  crudity!  The  boy’s 
a  fool; 

The  fault,  of  course,  is  with  the  grammar 
school.” 

The  Grammar  School  Principal 
“Would  that  from  such  a  dunce  I  might  be 
spared; 

They  send  them  to  me  so  unprepared.” 
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The  Primary  Teacher 

“Poor  kindergarten  blockhead!  And  they 
call  that  preparation  worse  than  none  at 
all.” 

The  Kindergarten  Teacher 

“Never  such  lack  of  training  did  I  see! 

What  sort  of  person  can  the  mother  be?” 

The  Mother 

“You  stupid  child!  But  then  you’re  not  to 
blame; 

Your  father’s  family  are  all  the  same.” 

The  Philosopher 

“Shall  father  in  his  folks’  defense  be  heard? 

No.  Let  the  mother  have  the  final  word.” 

With  many  things  that  Mr.  Boynton  says, 
the  fair-minded  college  administrator  must 
find  himself  in  agreement.  That  he  does  so 
is  perhaps  tacitly  admitted  by  the  fact  of  so 
many  recent  self-analyses  undertaken  by 
our  colleges  and  so  many  suggested  remedies 
now  receiving  the  test  of  practical  trial. 

Among  the  indefensible  practices  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Boynton  are  the  “confusion 
and  uncertainty  of  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments”;  the  tendency  in  a  few  colleges  to 
permit  freshmen  to  be  taught  by  “tutors, 
by  instructors,  by  graduate  students  .  .  . 

sometimes  by  undergraduates.  .  .  .”; 

permitting  “academic  scholarship  [to  be]  . 

.  .  the  sole  basis  for  entering  upon  college 

teaching.”  These  evils  are  no  longer  as 
prevalent  as  they  once  were,  yet  even  so 
they  are  far  too  common  to  escape  deserved 
condemnation. 

Still  again  with  the  thesis,  “Productive 
scholarship  has  its  unquestioned  place  in  the 
university,  but  in  the  undergraduate  school 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  teaching,  and 
superior  ability  in  teaching  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  professional  reward,  leaving  to 
the  graduate  school  the  function  of  produc¬ 
tive  scholarship,”  the  present  writer,  for 
one,  is  in  agreement. 

To  take  the  further  step  and  imply  that 
“professional  training  in  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing”  will  necessarily  make  good  teachers, 
may  seriously  be  questioned.  If  this  were 
so,  our  best  college  teachers  should  be  found 


in  the  teaching  ranks  of  the  departments  of 
education  in  our  colleges.  As  a  matter  of 
plain  fact,  at  least  here  in  the  East,  the  ade¬ 
quate  manning  of  these  very  same  depart¬ 
ments  is  apt  to  present  a  greater  problem  to 
the  college  president  than  that  presented 
by  any  other  single  department  in  the 
college.  The  able  and  inspiring  teacher 
(whether  a  research  man  or  not)  is,  to  put 
it  mildly,  no  more  prevalent  among  the  ranks 
of  the  pedagogically  trained  than  outside 
them. 

It  is  not,  however,  primarily  to  defend  the 
college  from  the  shafts  of  criticism  so 
pointedly  aimed  against  the  technique  of 
college  administration  that  this  article  is 
written.  Mr.  Boynton  raises  a  far  larger 
issue:  the  democratization  of  the  college. 

“Our  educational  system,”  says  he, 
“should  be  open  to  all  worthy  aspirants  from 
top  to  bottom,”  and  he  proceeds  to  define 
“worthy  aspirants”  as  follows; 

“If  America  means  anything,  it  means 
that  the  individual  shall  have  secured  to  him 
his  inalienable  right  to  development  through 
education  of  whatever  talent  he  may  have 
been  endowed  with,  regardless  of  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  the  endowment.  There  can  be 
no  other  meaning  to  education  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  Any  kind  of  aristocracy,  even  an 
intellectual  aristocracy,  meaning  by  that  the 
selection  for  higher  training  of  one  certain 
type  of  mental  ability,  is  snobbish  and  un- 
American.” 

That  it  is  the  “inalienable  right”  of  any 
student  to  receive  higher  education,  “re¬ 
gardless  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  (his) 
endowment,”  I  do  not  believe — and  neither 
does  Mr,  Boynton,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  scarcely  three  pages  farther  on  he 
writes: 

“Fitness  to  pursue  a  college  course  ought 
to  be,  it  would  seem,  less  a  matter  of  meeting 
quantitative  requirements  than  of  possessing 
a  high  level  of  intelligence^  superior  facility  in 
reading  and  in  oral  and  written  speech,  good 
habits  of  study  and  thought,  and  earnestness 
of  purpose.” 

If  this  is  not  “intellectual  aristocracy,” 
what,  in  Heaven’s  name,  is? 
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The  plain  truth  is  that  while  “freedom 
and  equality”  may  serve  well  enough  as  a 
norm  and  standard  for  political  experiment, 
they  do  not,  and  never  can,  consort  with 
biological,  physiological,  and  psychological 
fact.  If  any  one  thing  is  plain,  it  is  that  men 
are  not  born,  physically  or  mentally,  either 
free  or  equal.  Let  our  educational  struc¬ 
tures  be  stretched  to  any  reasonable  limit 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  birth.  Pro¬ 
vide  for  the  retarded  child  and  accelerated 
child;  refuse  special  privileges  to  “the 
children  of  a  certain  parentage,”  if  by  that 
you  mean  children  whose  claims  are  solely 
based  upon  paternal  affluence,  or  even 
breeding;  but  let  us  not  become  emotional¬ 
ized  and  sentimentalized  into  ignoring  facts 
by  the  deification  of  mediocrity.  To  say 
that  “ultimately  the  American  college  and 
university  have  a  larger  function  to  perform 
than  the  preparation  for  life  of  any  one 
class,  however  choice;  their  function  is  the 
preparation  of  all  classes  .  .  .”  is  educa¬ 

tional  communism.  And  the  chief  damning 
circumstance  of  communism,  either  political 
or  educational,  is  that  it  won’t  work. 

“To  give  to  every  individual  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  through  education,  to  develop  what¬ 
ever  capacities  he  may  possess”  (page  8), 
may  be  a  major  premise  distant  of  realiza¬ 
tion,  but  one  for  which  we  can  share  Mr. 
Boynton’s  enthusiasm.  To  imply,  however, 
that  a  college  education  is  an  “inalienable 
right  .  .  .  regardless  of  the  quality  and 

quantity  of  one’s  endowment,”  is  an  absurd 
minor  premise,  and  can  lead  only  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  advocate  of  it  has  permitted 
his  enthusiasm  for  an  ideal  to  impair  his  good 
judgment. 

Destructive  criticism  is,  in  general,  easy. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  be  constructive.  It  is 
only  fair,  however,  to  try.  Elsewhere  the 
present  writer  has  done  so,  and  need  not  here 
repeat. 

I  have  faith  in  the  American  college  as  it 
exists  to-day.  Its  faults  are  many,  and  it 
must  remain  sensitive  to  criticism  and 
amenable  to  growth,  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  That  it  will  succumb  to 
the  pressure  of  the  university  from  above  and 


the  pressure  of  the  junior  college  from  below 
has  long  been  cheerfully  predicted.  In  1903 
President  Jordan  wrote,  “As  time  goes  on 
the  college  will  disappear,  in  fact  if  not  in 
name.  The  best  will  become  universities;  the 
rest  will  return  to  their  place  as  academies.” 

Well,  time  has  gone  on,  and  after  twenty- 
two  years  the  American  college,  as  such,  is 
more  universally  desired,  more  ably  ad¬ 
ministered,  more  insistent  upon  efficiency, 
than  ever  before.  Despite  our  rejection  of 
annual  thousands  of  applicants  and  despite 
high  mortality  among  successful  entrants, 
over  six  hundred  thousand  students  are  now 
enrolled  in  our  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities — and  this  is  seventy  per  cent,  as 
many  men  as  have  graduated  from  all  our 
colleges  since  Harvard  College  was  founded. 
These  are  not  the  earmarks  of  desuetude  and 
death. 

Naturally  a  college  is  “undemocratic”  if 
by  democracy  we  mean  an  “inalienable 
right  .  .  .  regardless  of  the  quality  or 

quantity  of  endowment.”  I  know  of  no 
single  institution  that  is  not  undemocratic 
in  this  sense.  When  we  talk  about  “equal¬ 
ity”  we  must  use  language  cautiously. 
Political  equality  can  be  reasonably  achieved 
by  legislative  fiat,  as  has  been  done  for  in¬ 
stance  by  the  Nineteenth  Amendment;  even 
social  equality  may  be  attempted,  as  in 
Russia.  But,  if  the  psychologist’s  I.  Q.  holds 
any  truth  in  it  at  all,  intellectual  equality  can 
be  neither  given  nor  imposed.  When  Mr. 
Boynton  says  (page  5),  “Any  institution 
that  sets  itself  up  as  a  place  where  only  the 
intellectually  gifted,  or  the  children  of  a  certain 
parentage  may  attend  is  riding  to  a  fall,”  he  is 
confusing  an  equality  which  is  superficial 
and  subject  to  change  with  an  equality  that 
is  fundamental  and  relatively  fixed. 

It  is  sorry  business  to  find  fault  with  life, 
and  dangerous  business  to  ignore  facts.  The 
ponderable  fact  is  that  men  are  born  unequal 
as  regards  intellectual  capacities;  the  prac¬ 
tical  fact  is  that  higher  education  (college 
education  and  beyond)  is  within  the  capacity 
of  the  few,  not  the  many;  the  conclusion  is 
that  any  attempt  to  democratize  the  college 
to  take  in  everybody,  will  fail. 
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Such  an  argument  as  Mr.  Boynton’s  seems 
to  imply  that  a  boy  has  the  alternative  of 
college  or  outer  darkness.  This,  of  course, 
is  nonsense.  Success,  however  measured, 
does  not  need  to  wait  upon  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  By  dictionary  definition,  a  “college” 
is  a  “society  of  scholars.”  To  expand  the 
phrase,  the  business  of  the  college  is  “to 
inspire  the  person  of  capacity  to  develop  his 
personality  through  the  medium  of  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulation.”  If  one  is  a  potential 
scholar  he  may  well  turn  toward  college. 
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If  not,  let  him  turn  where  his  talents  and 
abilities  and  interests  lead  him — the  voca¬ 
tional  school,  the  bank,  the  farm,  industry 
(either  the  mechanic’s  bench  or  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  office),  and  business  generally.  A 
college  education  is  only  one  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Let  us  not  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
it  by  offering  it  to  the  unscholarly.  Both 
college  and  scholar  would  suffer.  Let  him 
who  is  not  a  potential  scholar  develop  his 
personality  through  whatever  medium  best 
fits  his  capacities. 


EDUCATION  THE  OPEN  DOOR  TO  OPPORTUNITY 

Frank  David  Boynton 

[A  year  and  a  half  after  his  Cincinnati  discussion  of  a  schoolman’s  view  of  the  colleges,  an  address 
which  moved  the  entire  audience  of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence  to  ask  for  print  and 
circulation,  Superintendent  Boynton  reviews  the  comments  which  have  come  to  him  touching  upon  the 
general  problem.  This  and  Professor  Frost’s  article  on  a  “Communistic  Program”  are  expressions  of 
current  views,  old  and  new,  which  are  sure  to  reach  into  that  space  of  you  where  you  keep  your  thinking 
machinery.] 


The  comments  called  forth  by  my 
Cincinnati  address  before  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  in  1925, 
and  by  my  subsequent  utterances  upon 
“What  the  Colleges  Can  Do  for  the  Schools,” 
have  made  it  evident  that,  while  the  major 
theses  have  in  a  large  measure  been  accepted, 
there  are  some  points  on  which  I  have  failed 
to  express  myself  with  the  clarity  that 
makes  misunderstanding  impossible.  I  have 
ventured  the  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Educational  Review  will  be  generous 
enough  to  allow  space  for  further  elucidation. 

No  ampler  evidence  could  be  desired  of 
the  large-mindedness  of  college  administra¬ 
tors  in  general,  of  their  readiness  to  face 
criticism  without  flinching,  and  of  their 
sincere  desire  to  serve  the  public  interest 
than  that  afforded  by  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  the  numerous  letters  and  reviews  which 
have  reached  me  and  which  are  geographic¬ 
ally  fairly  representative  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

That  there  is  nothing  startling  or  heretical 
in  most  of  my  proposals  seems  evident  also 


from  recent  utterances  of  similar  import 
from  very  eminent  sources.  The  president 
of  one  of  our  largest  universities  has  recently 
said  and  with  some  pride  that  the  institution 
which  he  represents  “is  an  integral  part  of 
the  American  school  system  whose  primary 
duty  and  responsibility  is  to  transmit  and 
enforce  the  ideals  laid  down  by  the  nation’s 
founders”;  that  “notwithstanding  its  large 
endowment,  it  is  responsible  to  the  public 
which  it  was  founded  to  serve  and,  if  it  fails 
in  these  major  objectives,  then  ‘failure’ 
must  be  written  above  its  doors,  no  matter 
how  eminent  its  professors  nor  how  pro¬ 
found  its  scholarship.”  Another  president, 
the  head  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  re¬ 
spected  universities,  in  a  very  recent  address 
has  said,  “If  we  find  a  boy  who  is  deficient 
in  credits  in  this  or  in  that  particular  branch, 
but  who  has  in  his  favor  a  career  of  leader¬ 
ship  at  school,  a  record  of  broad  influence  on 
his  comrades,  an  outlook  on  life  that  distin¬ 
guishes  him  morally,  that  kind  of  boy, 
despite  academic  shortcomings,  is  the  kind 
of  boy  who  is  welcome  at  this  university. 
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We  want  to  know  whether  at  school  he  re¬ 
vealed  traits  of  character  that,  as  far  as 
humanly  possible,  indicate  not  only  the 
type  of  undergraduate,  but  the  type  of  man 
he  is  to  become.”  And  a  college  professor 
of  high  standing  in  one  of  our  largest  colleges 
within  a  week  has  written,  “In  my  opinion 
two  of  the  major  problems  of  educational 
institutions  in  this  country  are  the  selecting 
and  retaining  of  good  teachers,  and  the 
devising  of  means  by  which  pupils  of  varying 
abilities  may  better  develop  to  the  extent  of 
their  varying  capacities.” 

Recognition  of  the  responsibility  to  the 
public  even  of  our  “endowed”  institutions 
for  higher  education,  of  the  need  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  scholarship  tests  for 
determining  the  fitness  of  candidates  for 
higher  training,  of  the  importance  of  the 
ability  to  teach,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  higher  training  of  varying 
types  of  ability — here  we  have  it  from  the 
lips  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 

Commentators  on  my  Cincinnati  ad¬ 
dress  have  not  attempted  seriously  to  con¬ 
trovert  the  major  theses  in  the  “indictment 
of  the  colleges”  (so-called;  I  prefer  a  milder 
term.)  Most  of  them  freely  admit  and 
frankly  deplore  the  confusion,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty,  the  irrationality,  and  inflexibility  in 
the  application  of  entrance  requirements, 
as  well  as  their  inadequacy  as  a  test  of  the 
ability  of  the  student  to  profit  by  college 
training.  They  agree  that  there  is  far  too 
much  poor  teaching,  far  too  little  supervision 
of  the  immature  student  with  its  inevitable 
result  of  an  abnormally  and  unnecessarily 
high  percentage  of  academic  mortality 
among  freshmen,  and  far  too  little  effort 
made  for  organization  and  correlation  of 
college  courses  and  schedules.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  our  faults  is  the  first  step  in  their 
correction.  The  situation  is  promising. 

But  such  recognition  of  existing  evils  does 
not,  after  all,  go  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty, 
and  it  is  in  the  discussion  of  this  more  funda¬ 
mental  aspect  of  the  problem  proposed — 
namely,  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  open 
door  to  opportunity  through  education  for 
every  individual  capable  of  seizing  it  and 


profiting  by  it — that  I  have  failed  apparently 
to  express  myself  with  the  clarity  which 
makes  misunderstanding  seem  perversity. 

But  before  taking  up  the  question  of  the 
“Open  Door  in  Education”  let  me  clear  up 
another  misunderstanding  based  upon  an 
inference  not  warranted  by  any  statement 
that  I  have  made.  I  have  nowhere  said 
or  implied  that  professional  training  for 
teaching  will  necessarily  make  good  teach¬ 
ers.  It  will  not.  But  neither  will  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  it  make  good  teachers,  as  one  might 
be  led  to  infer  from  the  attitude  frequently 
assumed  toward  it  by  college  faculties  and 
administrators.  Great  teachers,  like  great 
poets,  are  born,  not  made.  If  one  is  born 
without  the  gift  of  artistic  ability  of  what¬ 
ever  sort,  no  amount  of  training  will  make 
him  a  great  artist;  and  this  is  as  true  of 
teaching — the  greatest  of  the  arts — as  of  any 
other.  But  given  a  modicum  of  talent — 
and  after  all,  be  it  remembered,  the  great 
teacher  like  the  great  poet  appears  only 
sporadically,  and  it  is  out  of  the  great  mass 
of  mediocrity  that  we  have  to  recruit  most 
of  our  teacher  material  as  well  as  our  other 
professional  material — given  a  modicum  of 
talent,  professional  training  of  the  right  sort 
in  any  field  will  in  general  produce  at  least 
a  skilled  workman  and  will  prevent  not  a 
little  of  the  bungling  which  must  otherwise 
ensue  until  experience  has  supplemented 
faulty  preparation — a  fact  fully  recognized 
by  every  other  learned  profession.  I  make 
no  fetish  of  professional  training  for  teach¬ 
ing.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  it 
may  in  any  given  case  be  a  matter  of  small 
importance  whether  a  candidate  for  a  place 
on  a  college  faculty  has  or  has  not  had 
formal  training  in  pedagogy.  But  whether 
he  can  teach — that  is  a  question  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance;  and  it  is  one  that  the 
college  asks  far  too  rarely  in  regard  either  to 
the  actual  or  the  prospective  members  of  its 
faculty. 

This  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  a  “rank 
outsider.”  Hear  this  from  a  recent  letter 
written  by  a  college  professor  widely  known 
for  his  scholarship  and  dearly  beloved  by 
his  students  as  a  teacher:  “Colleges  and  uni- 
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versities  are  now  stressing  research  profes¬ 
sorships  and  are  lending  their  services  to 
public  and  quasi-public  bodies  seeking  to 
establish  reforms.  It  is  to  these  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  rather  than  to  teaching 
that  colleges  and  universities  are  now  ren¬ 
dering  public  service.  Men  of  wealth  have 
been  creating  foundations  for  these  purposes 
and  many  of  our  higher  institutions  are 
considering  themselves  as  such  foundations. 
These  professors  are  called  so  frequently  from 
their  duties  as  teachers  that  the  amount  of 
their  teaching  as  such  is  negligible,  and  the 
teaching  that  the  public  supposes  is  being 
done  by  them  is  in  fact  being  done  by  what¬ 
ever  makeshifts  are  available  at  the  time  the 
call  comes.  This  fact,  of  course,  is  given  no 
publicity  and  comes  near  to  working  a  posi¬ 
tive  fraud  upon  parents  who  send  their  sons 
to  such  institutions.”  Surely  such  a  dis¬ 
closure  goes  far  toward  justifying  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  survey 
of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  by 
properly  authorized  and  adequately  qualified 
representatives  of  the  public  interest. 

We  used  to  think  that  we  could  make  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers  by  the  trial-and-error 
method,  and  we  certainly  did,  here  and  there, 
by  that  method  produce  a  wonderful  physi¬ 
cian  or  a  wonderful  lawyer.  But  we 
abandoned  it  as  too  costly.  It  wrecked 
estates,  sowed  dissension  and  discord,  and 
filled  graveyards.  By  trial  and  error  also 
we  have  produced  some  wonderful  teachers, 
but  across  the  educational  desert  we  may 
trace  the  course  of  their  development  by  the 
whitening  bones  of  their  victims.  It  is 
little  short  of  criminal  folly  to  advocate  or 
tolerate  in  this  scientific  age  the  trial-and- 
error  method  for  securing  teachers,  a  method 
long  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  school  by 
every  other  learned  profession,  already  all 
but  completely  abandoned  by  general  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  and  beginning  to  be 
abandoned  even  by  the  arts  and  crafts.  If, 
as  has  been  asserted  in  proof  of  the  futility 
of  professional  training  for  teaching,  our 
departments  of  education  in  the  colleges, 
manned  by  professionally  trained  teachers, 
themselves  lack  inspiring  teachers,  it  is  for 


the  same  reasons  that  other  departments 
lack  them  and  proves  nothing  as  to  the  value 
or  futility  of  professional  training. 

It  is,  however,  in  connection  with  my 
plea  for  the  “Open  Door  in  Education” 
that  inferences  have  been  drawn  and  ideas 
attributed  to  me  which  I  wish  emphatically 
to  disclaim.  To  say  that  an  individual 
should  “have  secured  to  him  his  inalienable 
right  to  development  through  education  of 
whatever  talent  he  may  have  been  endowed 
with,  regardless  of  the  quality  or  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  endowment,”  is  certainly  not  to 
assert,  nor  to  imply,  that  he  has  an  “in¬ 
alienable  right”  to  college  training.  Such 
an  assertion  or  inference  is  mere  nonsense. 
Nor  is  there  contained  anywhere  in  my 
Cincinnati  address  or  in  subsequent  ad¬ 
dresses  any  statement  from  which  it  could 
with  fairness  be  inferred  that  I  cherish  a 
belief  that  men  are  born  either  physically  or 
mentally  free  and  equal.  The  fact  of 
physical  and  mental  inequality  was  obvious 
to  the  most  casual  observer  long  before  the 
psychologists  taught  us  to  talk  learnedly 
about  mental  and  chronological  ages  and 
I.Q’s.  To  plead  for  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  types  (not  quantities)  of  mental 
endowment  is  not  to  advocate  that  the 
moron  be  admitted  to  college.  If  he  is 
there,  it  proves  that  we  need  a  new  pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  the  gate.  Neither  is  it  a 
proposal  for  a  program  of  educational  com¬ 
munism  to  advocate  that  those  who  can 
profit  by  college  education  be  given  that 
chance,  whatever  the  type  of  their  mental 
endowment. 

This  program  would,  of  course,  double, 
treble,  possibly  quadruple  college  registra¬ 
tion  and  we  are  told  that  colleges  are  now 
overcrowded.  It  may  be  that  some  col¬ 
leges  are  overcrowded,  but  mere  assertion 
does  not  establish  the  claim.  Some  there 
are  who,  under  this  claim  of  “overcrowding” 
have  sought  refuge  from  the  evils  of  inefficient 
organization.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  by 
personal  investigation  and  correspondence 
it  has  never  been  scientifically  determined 
what  should  be  the  maximum  teaching  load 
and  the  maximum  number  of  students 
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represented  by  a  college  teacher;  nor  has  it 
been  established  what  constitutes  use  to 
maximum  capacity  of  the  physical  plant  in 
higher  institutions  even  during  the  short 
academic  year;  and  until  these  three  major 
items  of  information  are  at  hand,  to  assert 
that  colleges  are  overcrowded  and  must 
limit  their  numbers  is  mere  prattle.  One 
thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  physical 
plant  of  an  institution  can  work  six  hours 
six  days  per  week.  A  single  classroom  thus 
used  with  but  forty  students  each  hour 
would  provide  for  240  students  daily,  and 
ten  such  rooms  for  2,400  students  daily.  I 
have  personally  gone  through  some  of  these 
“crowded”  colleges  to  find  from  a  few  to  a 
score  or  more  of  empty  classrooms  during 
the  legitimate  working  hours.  In  the  minds 
of  many,  and  the  number  is  growing,  the 
“crowded”  college  is  merely  a  state  of  mind, 
an  academic  myth,  and  the  “enormously 
large  classes”  the  result  either  of  professorial 
convenience  or  of  faulty  organization. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  more  fundamental 
question  of  the  provision  of  training  for  all 
types  of  mental  endowment.  The  grip 
of  the  grave  upon  human  affairs  is  still  too 
often  a  strangle-hold.  Even  in  the  field  of 
education,  where,  if  anywhere,  one  might 
expect  to  find  the  free  spirit  and  the  en¬ 
larged  vision,  we  too  often  deem  possible 
only  what  has  already  been  proved  so.  The 
past,  for  perfectly  valid  and,  incidentally, 
very  practical  reasons  of  its  own,  developed 
one  type  of  higher  education  for  the  training 
of  one  type  of  mental  endowment — the  type 
of  higher  education  now  institutionalized  in 
the  “liberal  arts”  college.  But  that  college 
was  in  its  origin  strictly  a  vocational  school. 
Having  lost  its  vocational  aspect  by  the 
rise  of  special  schools,  often  on  the  same 
campus,  it  now  wishes  to  forget  its  humble 
origin  and  talks  loftily  about  “cultural 
studies,”  much  as  though  it  held  letters 
patent  securing  to  it  a  monopoly  of  all  that 
contributes  to  real  mental  development,  a 
spreading  of  more  sail  than  the  craft,  worthy 
though  it  is,  has  tonnage  to  warrant. 

So  completely  identified  has  higher  educa¬ 
tion  become  with  this  particular  type  of 


education  that  to  most  minds,  particularly  to 
those  in  the  academic  environment,  the  term 
“college  training”  or  “higher  training” 
means  “liberal  arts”  training  and  nothing 
else.  Hence,  much  confusion  of  thinking 
when  higher  training  is  proposed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  other  equally  desirable  types 
of  mental  endowment.  Hence,  too,  the 
tendency  to  consign  to  outer  darkness  and 
to  stamp  as  inferior  all  types  of  mental  en¬ 
dowment  that  do  not  conform  to  the  one 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  and  whose 
quality  we  have  devised  certain  more  or  less 
effective  methods  of  testing. 

The  assumption  of  the  inferiority  of  these 
other  types  of  mental  endowment  is  purely 
gratuitous.  To  establish  it  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  disinterested  and  impartial  ob¬ 
server  would  require  a  deal  of  proving.  To 
continue  to  entrust  the  training  of  these 
types  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  institutions  and  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions,  whose  primary  interest  is  and  must  be 
in  pecuniary  profit,  not  in  education,  is,  if 
any  better  method  can  be  found,  unpar- 
donably  wasteful  of  human  material.  To  do 
this  while  providing  hundreds  of  millions  in 
endowment  and  lifetimes  of  service  on  the 
part  of  highly  trained  men  for  the  training 
of  one  favored  type  of  mental  endowment  is 
fundamentally  undemocratic  and  cannot 
long  endure  in  a  democracy. 

Let  me  here  restate  what  I  have  stated  on 
other  occasions:  There  is  no  place  in  a 
democracy  for  any  kind  of  aristocracy,  even 
an  intellectual  aristocracy,  if — and  this,  too, 
is  iteration,  for  I  clearly  defined  the  terms 
when  I  used  them — if  this  intellectual 
aristocracy  is  the  result  of  the  selection  for 
higher  training  of  one  favored  type  of  mental 
endowment.  To  devise  an  orderly  program 
of  education,  which,  beginning  with  the  sub¬ 
normal  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  makes 
equally  adequate  provision  for  all  according 
to  their  abilities,  including  the  highly  gifted 
at  the  other,  thus  recognizing  the  possibility 
of  the  natural  rise  of  all  to  different  levels 
through  education — that  is  something  quite 
different  from  the  maintenance  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  aristocracy  based  upon  the  selection 
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of  a  specially  favored  type.  One  process  is 
right  and  natural;  the  other,  wrong  and  un¬ 
natural. 

It  needs  no  prophet’s  vision  to  foresee  the 
coming  of  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  democracy 
capable  of  profiting  by  it,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  his  endowment.  He  who  runs  may 
read.  Witness  the  multiplication  of  city 
colleges  and  junior  colleges  as  a  part  of  the 
city  and  state  public  educational  system. 
Note  the  Detroit  experiment,  where  provi¬ 
sion  for  all  higher  education,  “liberal”  and 
professional,  has  been  made  in  the  tax 
budget.  Mark  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1926  propos¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  other  colleges  in 


connection  with  the  already  established 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  sufficient 
in  number  and  capacity  to  “afford  higher 
education,  tuition  free,  to  all  high-school 
graduates  of  the  city  found  to  be  worthy.” 

Any  just  program  of  education  will,  of 
course,  provide  for  the  type  of  endowment 
represented  by  the  college  of  “liberal  arts”; 
but  the  assumption  that  the  type  of  training 
which  it  offers  exhausts  the  possibilities  of 
“higher”  training  or  even  of  “liberal”  train¬ 
ing,  or  that  the  type  of  mentality  that  it 
selects  for  training  is  necessarily  superior  to 
or  more  desirable  than  the  types  it  rejects, 
that  assumption  has  already  taken  the  form 
of  a  less  vivid  future  condition,  which  grows 
daily  still  less  vivid. 


A  REVIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EMPHASIS 

Judd,  Buckingham,  Crabtree,  Tigert,  Shankland 

[Asked  what  their  observation  of  the  educational  trend  of  the  last  academic  year  leads  them  to 
consider  the  movements  given  most  atterition,  Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education, 
Chicago  University;  Burdette  R.  Buckingham,  Director  of  Research,  Ohio  State  University;  John 
J.  Tigert,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education;  J.  W.  Crabtree,  and  S.  D.  Shankland,  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  National  Education  Association,  listed  various  activities  as  of  “supreme  importance,” 
“much  importance,”  and  “importance.”  A  summary  of  the  weights  given  by  these  observers  to 
each  movement,  puts  the  interests  in  the  following  groups.  You  can  use  this  as  a  check-sheet  for 
yourself  to  see  whether  you  are  keeping  up  with  the  procession.] 


Considered  as  of  Supreme  Importance 

Crime  abatement.  Recognition  of  share  of 
schools  in  reduction  of  crime. 

Character.  Increased  attention  to  moral 
training. 

Citizenship.  Extension  of  participation  of 
schools  in  municipal  service;  increasing 
recognition  of  prime  duty  of  public  school 
toward  preserving  national  ideals.  Ac¬ 
tive  civic  work,  cooperation  with  munici¬ 
pal  officers  and  with  Post  Office;  “Getting 
out  the  Vote.” 

Course  of  study.  Elimination  of  waste  mo¬ 
tion;  shortening  the  time.  Nation-wide 
investigation  looking  toward  revision, 
simplification,  motivation.  Economy  of 
time,  reduction  of  complexity. 

Individual  adjustment  of  teaching  to  separ¬ 


ate  child.  Fewer  lockstep  mass  methods. 
Winnetka  plan,  Dalton  plan.  Mastery 
of  units  instead  of  covering  the  course. 

Intelligence  tests.  Increasing  complexity 
to  secure  more  accurate  diagnosis. 

Articulation.  Continued  efforts  to  bridge 
gaps  between  different  grades  of  schooling. 

Teachers’  and  Principals’  fitness.  More 
searching  enquiry  as  to  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  for  their  work  Qualifica¬ 
tions  for  certificates  are  higher. 

Teachers’  solution  of  teaching  problems. 
Increasing  participation  of  teachers  in 
research  in  education  to  establish  scientific 
bases. 

Teachers’  tenure.  Various  movements  for 
safeguarding  teachers  against  unwar¬ 
ranted  dismissals. 
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Principals.  Job  analysis  of  the  principalship 
as  a  basis  for  selection  and  retention  of 
principals. 

Superintendent.  Better  preparation  required. 

High  School.  Better  organization  for  super¬ 
vision  of  efficiency  of  teaching. 

Teachers  in  service.  Improvement  stressed. 

Health  and  Hygiene.  Continued  greater 
importance. 

Supervision.  Better  organization  of,  more 
efficient  use  of  tests. 

Teaching.  Records  of  efficiency  of,  based  on 
results,  less  personal  and  more  objective 
appraisal. 

Child  accounting.  Improvement  of. 

Child  study.  Evaluation  of  children’s  in¬ 
terests. 

Pre-school  children  receiving  more  attention. 

Gifted  children.  Better  provision  for. 

Child  Labor-Anti,  movement  still  active. 

Arithmetic.  Simplifying  and  reducing  the 
topics,  stressing  habitual  accuracy  and 
reliability. 

Art.  Better  integration  of  it  with  course  of 
study. 

Playgrounds.  Remarkable  increase  and  im¬ 
provement  of  play  benefits  in  cities. 

Salaries.  A  general  attempt  to  restore  rates 
lowered  by  rise  in  costs. 

Funds.  Studies  of  taxation  defects.  Efforts 
to  equalize  allotments  from  the  state. 

State  support  for  education.  More  general 
agitation  for. 

Budget-making.  More  care  and  economy. 

Accounting.  Movement  toward  uniform  na¬ 
tional  system  of  school  costs,  etc. 

Publicity.  Securing  more  accurate  news  of 
school  aims  and  accomplishments,  less  exag¬ 
geration  of  “school  fights.”  Constructive 
criticisms  replacing  attacks  on  schools. 

Building.  Increasing  effort  to  catch  up.  A 
general  acceptance  of  the  necessity  of 
planning  and  locating  according  to  educa¬ 
tional  experience. 

Rural  schools  improving. 

Junior  colleges  increasing. 

Considered  as  of  Much  Importance 

Teacher  participation  in  making  courses  of 
study,  increasing. 


Reading.  Out-of-school  studies,  improve¬ 
ment  of  pupils’  reading  habits. 

Library.  Better  coordination  with. 

Attendance:  methods  of  improving  continu¬ 
ous  presence  of  pupils. 

Federation  of  World  Educational  associa¬ 
tions. 

Teachers’  associations.  Better  organized — 
more  of  them. 

Safety  training,  growing. 

Portable  school  buildings,  increased  effort 
to  do  away  with. 

Economies.  Reduction  of  waste  in  organ¬ 
ization,  buildings,  supplies. 

Consolidating  schools.  Increased  closing 
of  small  schools  and  transporting  children 
to  union  schools. 

All-year  schools.  Experiments  with. 

High  schools.  Continued  increase  in  enroll¬ 
ment. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Teaching 
of,  required  in  more  school  systems. 

Community  use  of  buildings.  Improvement 
of  organization  and  management. 

Cabinet  officer  of  education.  Proposition 
still  active. 

Vocational  guidance.  Progress  in  diagnosis 
and  placement. 

Visual  Instruction  holding  its  own. 

Illiteracy.  Continued  drive  on.  Showing 
marked  progress. 

Spelling  studies  leading  to  a  more  effective 
teaching. 

Salaries,  uniform,  regardless  of  sex  and 
grade  coming  into  greater  favor. 

Radio.  Experiments  with  it  as  aid  to 
teaching,  or  as  an  economy,  continuing. 

Parent-teacher  associations,  increasing  in 
number  and  influence. 

Music.  Improvement  and  extension  of  its 
teaching.  Evaluation  by  means  of  tests. 

Motivation.  Movement  to  make  aims  more 
conscious  in  teaching  methods,  less  tend¬ 
ing  to  barren  formalism. 

Medical  examinations  of  children  increasing. 

Pension  systems.  Revised  and  strengthened. 

Junior  high  schools.  Continued  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  systems  on  6-3-3  plan. 

Case  studies  of  individual  deficiencies. 
Adjustments  to  correct  them. 
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Adaptation  of  foreign  language  methods. 

Bible.  Increasing  agitation  for  its  use  in 
schools. 

Athletics.  Reduction  of  abuses. 

Longer  school  day,  six-hours,  developing 
particularly  in  Massachusetts. 

Platoon  plan.  Increasing  number  of  schools, 
more  attention  to  organization  on  this 
plan. 

Teachers’  attendance.  Study  of  means  of 
avoiding  loss  through  absence. 

Considered  as  of  Importance 

Enrollment  in  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  now  numbers  more  than  150,000. 

Manual  training.  Discussion  of  its  worth. 
Estimation  by  definite  tests. 


Literature.  Development  of  laboratory 
method. 

Foreign-language  study.  There  is  much 
criticism  of  methods. 

Extension  classes. 

Evolution,  teaching  of,  opposition  to.  Still 
active  in  some  localities. 

Penmanship.  A  revival  of  attention  to  it, 
still  growing. 

Peace-extension  movement  for  world  federa¬ 
tion  by  educating  coming  generation  in  its 
favor. 

Free  text-books,  system  extending. 

Normal  schools  becoming  teachers’  colleges. 

Interruptions.  Reduction  of  “days”  and 
“weeks”  set  aside  at  instance  of  various 
societies  and  preventing  efficient  conduct 
of  schools’  main  obligations. 
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NGLISII  SCHOOLS  FEELING 
THE  RUSH  OF  MODERN  LIFE. 
— When  Miss  B.  M.  Sparks,  of  the 
Ladies’  College,  Chiltenham,  delivers  the 
president’s  address  to  the  annual  conference 
of  British  head  mistresses  at  the  annual 
conference,  you  might  well  believe  you  are 
listening  to  our  Henry  Turner  Bailey  so 
closely  do  they  agree  that  the  world  is  too 
much  with  us,  getting  and  spending  we  lay 
waste  our  powers: 

Already  we  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
by  means  of  the  cinema,  wireless,  gramophone, 
&c.,  the  mass  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  future, 
who  will  have  less  time  in  years  to  come  than 
their  parents  before  them,  are  not  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  power  of  reading  and  assimilating 
the  nest  in  the  literature  of  the  ages;  whether  one 
of  the  greatest  means  of  peace  and  rest  is  not 
being  jeopardized  by  the  ease  with  which  a  child 
can  get  a  smattering  of  this,  that,  or  the  other. 
There  is  something  very  satisfying  in  that  thought 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Kempls:  “Everywhere  have  I 
sought  for  rest,  and  nowhere  have  I  found  it, 
except  in  a  corner  with  a  book.”  Some  one  has 
said  that  when  we  have  intentness  we  have  mem¬ 


ory,  and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  call  to 
the  Intent  attitude  of  mind  made  by  some  of 
the  newer  means  of  instruction.  If  it  is  true  that 
“it  is  energies,  acts,  and  activities  of  ourselves 
that  determine  and  constitute  happiness,”  if  it  is 
“the  essence  of  personality  that  it  is  made  to  be 
the  maker  of  Itself,”  then  there  must  be  definite 
harm  in  too  much  opportunity  for  inert  reception 
during  the  period  of  intellectual  immaturity. 
It  is  Sir  Edward  Grey  who  reminds  us  that  “man 
continues  to  exist  by  his  power  to  adapt  himself 
to  changed  and  changing  conditions,  and  that 
everything  depends  on  his  being  able  to  control 
the  use  of  all  new  powers  so  as  to  make  them  serve 
and  not  injure  his  physical  and  mental  capacity 
and  welfare.”  I  hope,  therefore,  that,  while  we 
recognize  the  boon  and  advantage  to  the  mature 
and  to  the  community  at  large  of  these  newer 
means  of  approach,  we  shall  be  able  to  adopt 
some  constructive  means  by  which  the  scientific 
discovery  of  the  day  may  escape  the  danger 
which  is  always  present,  of  being  used  for  utili¬ 
tarian  rather  than  for  epoch-making  purposes. 

Because  of  the  hurry  and  speed  of  life,  because 
of  the  noise  and  strain  (whilst  one  realizes  that, 
to  some  extent,  it  comes  very  naturally  to  the 
child),  I  would  like  to  see  that  life  during  school 
years  is  not  so  quick  that  the  children  have  no 
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opportunity  of  growing  close  to  nature.  None 
of  us  can  tell  the  conditions  under  which  those 
now  in  the  schools  will  live  as  they  grow  up,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  unless  they  can  go  partly  on 
the  way  during  these  years  toward  making  a 
friend  of  nature,  there  is  danger  that  for  some 
years  to  come  they  may  lose  some  of  the  best 
things  in  life.  It  is  a  modern  poet,  alive  with 
imagination,  but  with  a  practical  note  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  its  special  appeal,  who  writes: 

“.  .  .  men  toil  from  morn  till  night 

With  bleeding  hands  and  blinded  sight 
For  gold,  more  gold!  They  have  betrayed 
The  trust  that  in  their  souls  was  laid. 

Their  fairy  birthright  they  have  sold 
For  little  discs  of  mortal  gold. 

And  now  they  cannot  even  see 
The  gold  upon  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  wealth  of  coloured  lights  that  pass 
In  soft  gradations  through  the  grass. 

The  riches  of  the  love  untold 

That  wakes  the  day  from  gray  to  gold; 

And  howsoe’er  the  moonlight  weaves 
Magic  webs  among  the  leaves.” 

We  have  discussed  the  modern  attitude  to¬ 
ward  self-expression  and  self-control.  In  the 
stress  laid  upon  self-expression  we  have  seen  much 
that  is  good,  if  much  that  puzzles  and  perplexes; 
we  realize  that  much  is  superficial,  that  some  is 
indicative  of  impulses  below  the  surface — im¬ 
pulses  not  yet  brought  into  control  or  into  har¬ 
mony  with  life  in  its  biggest  sense.  But  modern 
tendencies,  as  we  have  summed  them  up  to-day, 
do  clearly  signify  to  us  the  value  of  quiet  time  in 
which  the  individual  may  develop  some  real  self 
which  is  capable  of  being  expressed.  When  this 
has  been  made  possible,  then  surely  self-control, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  will  freed  from 
prejudice  and  passion,  can  rule  and  enable  the 
individual  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  as  Prof.  Wil¬ 
liam  MacDougall  puts  it,  “the  finest  flow^er  of 
moral  growth — serenity.” 

Starving  Secondary  Schools. — The  high 
schools  over  there  also  are  growing  too  fast 
for  the  people  who  make  the  budget. 

Secondary  schools  in  the  Free  State  are  still 
doomed  to  disappointment.  This  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  keenly  felt  by  the  managers  and  teach¬ 
ers,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  country  generally.  Much  hope  had  been 
placed  in  Professor  Sullivan  as  the  new  Minis¬ 


ter  of  Education,  especially  as  he  had  shown  a 
grasp  of  the  needs  of  secondary  education  and 
was  sympathetic  in  his  interviews  with  deputa¬ 
tions.  The  debate  on  the  secondary  education 
estimates  has,  however,  resulted  in  showing  that 
there  is  still  no  actual  progress.  Secondary  schools 
are  to  remain  with  grants  inferior  to  those  of  ad¬ 
jacent  countries;  secondary  school  teachers  are 
still  to  whistle  for  pensions;  and  the  secondary 
school-teachers’  salary  scale  is  still  to  remain 
far  from  watertight.  The  Minister’s  arguments 
simply  amount  to  this,  that  he  has  no  money 
and  does  not  know  how  to  get  it.  Does  he  expect 
to  build  up  a  real  profession  in  this  way?  And 
does  he  expect  the  schools  to  be  improving  in 
efficiency?  Has  he  a  real  policy  for  secondary 
education  at  all,  or  is  he  content  to  let  it  go  on  as 
for  many  years  past,  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  when  he  makes  a  move  forward,  to  do  so  in 
a  halting  manner,  far  outstripped  by  his  fellow 
ministers  in  other  countries?  Is  it  to  be  said  of 
Irish  secondary  education,  plus  (a  change  plus 
c’est  la  meme  chose.  Inadequate  and  Inefficient, 
“a  poor  thing,  but  mine  own.” 

We  Must  Take  Care  of  the  Girl  Who  Doesn't 
Care  for  Books. — 

Miss  Gwatkln  (Streatham  Hill  High  School) 
opened  the  debate  by  describing  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  girl  of  a  practical,  as  opposed  to  an 
Intellectual,  bent.  She  alluded  to  the  early  strug¬ 
gles  of  women  to  receive  an  education  comparable 
to  that  so  easily.  Indeed  often  so  casually,  ob¬ 
tained  by  their  brothers.  She  showed  how  it  had 
been  inevitable  that  it  should  be  wholly  “book¬ 
ish”  in  character.  For  this  reason,  the  practical 
girl  had  suffered.  The  practical  girl  was  ex¬ 
trovert,  rather  than  introvert;  motor,  not  sen¬ 
sory;  interested  in  things  more  than  in  ideas; 
more  cunning  with  her  hands  than  with  her  mind; 
or,  rather,  she  used  her  hands  most  easily  as  the 
instrument  of  her  mind.  In  most  cases  she  had 
suffered,  as  her  teachers  were  practically  always 
of  the  intellectual  type,  and  had  made  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  her.  The  girl’s  position  was  frequently 
misunderstood,  and  she  was  unfairly  labelled  a 
dullard,  because  she  was  set  to  do  that  for  which 
she  had  no  taste.  Miss  Gwatkln  pointed  out  that 
teachers  should  judge  a  girl  by  what  she  could  do, 
not  by  what  she  was  unable  to  do.  The  curric¬ 
ulum  should  not  merely  provide  for  those  girls 
who  were  going  on  to  college,  but  it  should  also 
offer  to  the  practical  girl  such  avenues  of  expres¬ 
sion  as  housework  and  handicraft. 
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The  A  meric  an  Parent  not  the  Only  Shirker. — 

Miss  Heron  (Wyggeston  Grammar  School) 
dealt  with  the  decrease  of  parental  control  and 
the  consequent  difficulties  with  school  discipline. 
The  speaker  pointed  out  the  danger  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  modern  girl  in  the  great  increase  of 
luxury  and  restlessness  which  surrounded  her. 
She  emphasized  the  need  of  the  intelligent  teach¬ 
ing  of  religion  as  a  steadying  influence. 

British  Labor  s  Policy  regarding  Schools. — 
The  education  advisory  committee  of  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress  and  Labor 
Party  outlines  its  school  policy. 

A  very  wide  field  is  covered  and  some  of  the 
recommendations  are  familiar  friends.  Nursery 
schools  should  be  provided  for  children  over  2 
and  under  5.  All  normal  children  attending 
elementary  schools  should  be  transferred  about 
the  age  of  ii  to  separately  organized  schools. 
The  school  leaving  age  should  be  raised  to  15, 
with  adequate  maintenance  allowances,  the 
authority  being  given  power,  during  a  period  of 
transition,  to  grant  exemption  to  young  people 
over  14  who  have  found  “suitable  and  beneficial” 
employment.  The  size  of  classes  in  elementary 
schools  should  be  limited  forthwith  to  50  pupils, 
and  this  maximum  should  be  reduced  to  at  most 
40  within  five  years.  There  should  be  no  new 
appointments  of  supplementary  teachers,  and 
the  appointment  of  new  uncertificated  teachers 
should,  in  future,  only  be  recognized  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  arrangement  where  a  certificated  teacher 
is  not  available. 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  part  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  is  that  which  deals  with  the  realization  of 
the  ideal  of  secondary  education  for  all.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  number  of  places  in  grant- 
aided  secondary  schools  should  be  immediately 
increased  to  20  per  1,000  of  the  general  population 
and  Authorities  required  by  the  Board  to  submit 
schemes  for  dealing  progressively  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  children.  Fees  should  be 
abolished.  Concurrently  with  the  progressive 
development  of  the  secondary  system.  Authori¬ 
ties  should  be  required  to  undertake  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  upper  classes  of  elementary  schools. 
It  is  evident  that  the  “central”  school  problem 
has  been  carefully  considered,  for  it  is  laid  down 
that  central  schools  should  be  built  and  equipped 
on  secondary  school  lines,  the  staffing  and  size 


of  classes  being  brought  up  to  the  secondary 
school  standard.  If  this  were  done,  many  of 
the  objections  to  the  present  central  schools 
would  disappear.  Another  good  point  made  is 
that  such  schools  should  offer  a  variety  of  courses 
suited  to  children  of  different  aptitudes  and 
capacities. 

College  Domination  in  England. — D.  W. 
Loyd  speaking: 

Decades  ago.  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  were  constantly  saying  that  “the  whole 
system  of  public  education  must  be  determined 
by  the  universities” — but  they  went  no  further. 
This  resulted  in  the  academically-trained  mind 
sitting  on  the  seats  of  the  mighty  and  who  di¬ 
rected  that  all  educational  training  be  along  one 
route — a  road  which  was  most  unsuitable  for  any 
whose  minds  had  not  been  similarly  warped. 
Lately,  however,  we  have  had  coupled  to  this  the 
view  that  “the  system  of  public  education  must 
be  determined  very  largely,  in  the  days  in  which 
we  lived,  by  the  Colleges  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology”  (Lord  Eustace  Percy).  Had  this  state¬ 
ment  been  made  a  generation  ago,  the  speaker 
would  have  been  charged  with  educational  heresy 
and  sacrificed  on  the  political  altar  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  academician.  And  does  not  the 
present  demand  for  economy  at  all  costs  raise  up 
once  more  a  fear  of  a  reactionary  movement 
which  will  tend  not  only  to  clog  the  wheels  of 
educational  progress,  but  also  force  us  to  return 
into  those  ruts  in  which  some  of  our  educational 
stalwarts  (!)  would  have  us  wallow? 

Snubbing  the  Modern  Languages. — 

I  do  not  say  a  single  word  to  belittle  the  classics, 
but  I  protest  against  public  men  and  classical 
scholars  ignoring  modern  letters.  For  example, 
Mr.  Austin  Hopkinson,  M.  P.,  says  “  it  is  the  study 
of  the  classics  in  youth  that  enables  one  in  sub¬ 
sequent  life  to  extract  from  any  written  docu¬ 
ment  the  really  important  part.”  Presumably 
the  study  of  modern  languages  is  useless  for  such 
a  purpose.  Only  people  who  have  had  a  classical 
education  can  extract  from  print  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element.  It  would  be  no  great  task  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  modern  authors  possessing  the 
same  educational  power  as  Homer,  Pindar,  and 
the  others.  The  issue  at  stake  is  whether  modem 
languages  and  literatures  shall  receive  fair  recog¬ 
nition  by  public  men. 


TEACHING  MORALITY 

David  Snedden 


[This  article  asks  and  answers  the  questions  confronting  every  school  manager  and  perplexing 
many.  Doctor  Snedden,  long  known  to  readers  of  this  Review,  teaches  education  and  sociology  in 
Columbia  University,  New  York.] 


Most  present-day  educators  feel 
baffled  by  problems  of  moral  educa¬ 
tion.  Many  laymen  wish  that 
schools  could  do  more  to  insure  approvable 
moral  qualities  in  their  learners.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  more  philosophical  ar¬ 
ticles  written  on  the  subject  are  too  aspi- 
rational  or  vaguely  abstract  to  give  concrete 
help. 

It  is  submitted  that  we  are  as  yet  deficient 
in  sociological  analyses  of  the  concrete  mean¬ 
ings*  and  conditions  of  morality  and  moral 
education.  The  following  questions  and 
answers  are  designed  to  bring  into  relief  a 
few  of  the  issues  that  seem  to  require  present 
consideration. 

I.  IVhat  is  “morality”?  The  word 
“morality”  is  of  the  same  generic  order  as 
are  the  words  health,  culture,  civism,  and 
religion.  That  is,  it  is  an  abstract  singular 
term  of  numberless  connotations,  and  deno- 
tive  of  a  vast  range  of  specific  real  things. 
By  itself  it  is  an  almost  useless  term  of  in¬ 
tellectual  intercourse  because  it  “means  all 
things  to  all  persons.” 

Much  might  be  gained  if  we  could  substi¬ 
tute  for  it  the  plural,  “moralities,”  to  he 
used  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  dis¬ 
criminating  speakers  use  the  term  “man¬ 
ners.”  But,  to  make  such  usage  effective, 
we  should  have  to  be  in  agreement  that 
there  are  thousands  of  kinds  of  these  “moral¬ 
ities,”  that  of  each  kind  there  can  be  several 
degrees  of  the  “approvable,”  and  several 
degrees  of  the  disapprovable — that  is,  “bad 
moralities”  (like  “bad  manners”)  or  im¬ 
moralities. 

Sociologically  considered,  each  realistic 
species  of  behavior  between  two  or  more 


humans  (and,  perhaps,  between  humans  and 
other  creatures  that  can  enjoy  and  suffer  as 
do  humans),  wherein  consciousness  of  some 
kind  or  degree  of  weal  or  woe  of  the  affected 
parties  is  involved,  can  be  taken  as  of  at 
least  the  central  area  of  all  those  moralities 
that  make  up  “morality.” 

Thus  analyzed,  we  can  observe  many 
specific  types  of  moral  behavior  between, 
for  example,  a  mother  and  daughter — species 
that  are  qualitatively  to  be  designated  by 
such  “goodness-implying”  terms  as  loyalty, 
honesty,  fidelity,  charity,  truthfulness,  sym¬ 
pathy,  cordiality,  and  scores  of  others.  Op¬ 
posed  to  these  are  such  “badness  implying” 
terms  as  disloyalty,  lack  of  fidelity,  coldness, 
and  the  rest.  To  each  of  these  we  attach 
such  “quantitative”  modifiers  as  great, 
superb,  fine,  “common,”  shocking,  hearty, 
beautiful,  and  others. 

Every  type  of  human  relationship  involv¬ 
ing  willed  harm  or  willed  benefit  has  thus  its 
moral  aspects.  Hence  specific  moral  be¬ 
haviors  are  different  according  to  the  kinds 
of  social  groups  they  affect.  Here  arise 
the  sometimes  puzzling  contradictions,  as 
that  “loyalty  to  fellow  gangsters”  may  be 
disloyalty  to  the  state,  that  the  “charity  of 
the  hour  to  the  beggar”  may  be  the  reverse 
of  charity  to  the  city,  and  the  like. 

Sociologist  and  philosopher  may  seem  to 
part  compan}'^  on  some  of  these  distinctions. 
Certainly  the  former  is  nearer  the  scientific 
when  he  claims  that  “there  is  no  such  thing 
as  honesty  (or  truthfulness,  or  frugality,  or 
purity)  in  general”  as  moral  behavior. 
The  tangible  realities  are  the  particular 
species  of  these  which  are  harmful,  neutral 
or  helpful  according  to  particular  conditions 
within  specified  social  groups. 
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2.  Is  it  easy  for  children  to  learn  moral¬ 
ity" — or  immorality"?  This  question 
shows  clearly  the  futility  of  employing 
abstract  terms.  Let  it  be  rephrased  thus; 
“Is  it  easy  for  children  to  learn  some  kinds 
and  degrees  of  approvable  moral  behavior 
and  hard  to  learn  others.?”  “Is  it  hard  for 
children  to  learn  certain  kinds  of  immorality 
and  easy  to  learn  others?” 

To  these  the  answer  given  by  common  sense 
and  experience  is  “of  course.”  Certain 
kinds  and  degrees  of  approvable  (beneficent 
as  conceived  by  responsible  controlling 
agencies)  moral  behavior  are  so  easy  to  learn 
that,  like  tastes  for  specific  kinds  of  foods, 
dispositions  to  move  playfully,  and  curiosi¬ 
ties,  we  are  prone  to  think  of  them  as  in¬ 
stinctive  or  otherwise  innate. 

But  certain  kinds  and  degrees  of  “im¬ 
moral”  behavior  are  just  as  easy  to  learn. 
Other  kinds  and  degrees  are  doubtless 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  learn,  just  as 
certain  kinds  or  degrees  of  morality  can  be 
learned,  at  least  by  some  persons,  only  with 
great  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

3.  Can^  then,  older  or  stronger  persons 
“teach"  younger  or  zveaker  persons  “moral¬ 
ity" — or  “immorality" ?  The  answer  again 
is  “of  course,”  if  sought  on  behalf  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  species  and  degree  of  moral  behavior 
in  connection  with  a  realistic  case-type  of 
learner. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  is  that  every  school 
always  does  teach  certain  kinds  and  degrees 
of  morality  as  a  condition  of  its  existence, 
just  as  every  individual  always  learns  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  and  degrees  of  morality  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  his  existence. 

Before  a  teacher  of  dancing  or  of  French 
or  of  a  trade  can  effectively  do  his  work  with 
a  learner,  he  must  have  found,  or  he  must 
produce,  certain  varieties  of  moral  behavior 
toward  himself— certain  kinds  of  obedience, 
fidelity,  truthfulness,  and  the  rest.  Before 
a  teacher  of  a  class  can  proceed  he  must 
likewise  discover  or  produce  among  its 
members  certain  acceptable  kinds  and  de¬ 
grees  of  orderliness,  mutual  forbearance, 
sympathy,  and  others. 


But  no  teacher  does  or  can  teach  all  kinds 
and  all  degrees  of  morality.  Common  sense 
should  expect  it  to  be  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  for  a  teacher  to  teach  kinds  and 
degrees  of  moral  (or  immoral)  behavior  that 
are  not  here  and  now  “functional.”  What 
can  teachers  do  to  teach  “courage  in  battle” 
to  an  eight-year  old  wffio  has  yet  had  no 
cause  for  fear?  How  teach  truthfulness 
or  chastity  in  the  absence  of  any  real  tempta¬ 
tions  to  be  untruthful  or  unchaste? 

These  are  surely  not  impossible  tasks, 
however.  Some  of  us  must  have  an  uneasy 
feeling,  indeed,  that  the  thing  has  been  done 
in  the  past  times  innumerable,  but  that 
somehow  we  have  lost  the  key  to  the  art — 
possibly  through  changes  in  religious  in¬ 
fluence,  or  in  homogeneity  of  community 
sentiment.  But  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  to  teach  “cold-storage”  moralities — that 
is,  which  shall  prove  strongly  functional  in  dis¬ 
tant  time  or  place  of  need — is  a  difficult  art. 

4.  What  is  the  chief  difficulty  encountered 
by  American  school  teachers  in  teaching  any 
species  of  “extra-school  functioning"  moral¬ 
ity?  Undoubtedly,  conflicting  standards 
among  the  different  social  groups  in  which 
the  learner  has,  or  will  have,  vital  member¬ 
ship. 

A  boy  of  twelve  is  taught  “loyalty”  by 
his  teacher  but  he  is  also  very  impressively 
taught  something  similar  in  quality  (but  not 
in  social  group  incidence)  by  the  dominant 
members  of  his  gang.  The  teacher  speaks 
for  the  larger  community — city,  state,  na¬ 
tion — to  which  gang  loyalties  are  things  of 
evil  purport.  Gang  leaders  teach  loyalty 
to  the  band,  to  whom  the  larger  communities 
are  unreal  or  inimical. 

Judge  Lindsay  finds  that  his  adolescent 
cases  are  taught  one  kind  of  sex  morality  by 
“puritanic”  parents  and  “hardened  spin¬ 
ster”  school  principals,  and  quite  opposed 
kinds  by  their  co-equals  in  their  coterie 
groups.  Coterie  exemplars  (cooperative 
teachers  of  each  other)  say  “indulge”;  the 
older  heads  say  “abstain.”  Conflict  of  vital 
standards  easily  opens  the  way  to  laissez 
aller,  to  “paths  of  least  resistance.” 
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5.  What  has  been  the  most  significant 
change  in  basic  social  sanctions  affecting 
moral  education  in  recent  centuries?  Doubt¬ 
less  the  substitution  of  free  thought  (science) 
and  equality  (democracy)  for  the  several 
authoritarian  controls  that  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed. 

“Why  should  I  do  this  (social  behavior 
that  is  onerous  or  at  the  moment  distaste¬ 
ful).^”  has  always  asked  the  youth  or  adult. 
Mediaeval  leaders  in  all  groups  were  able 
to  say  with  confidence  “Because  God  wills 
it”;  “because  the  King  decrees  it”;  “because 
the  priest  orders  it”;  “because  parent,  or 
teacher  or  employer  demands  it.” 

Have  we  now  any  such  authoritarian  con¬ 
trols,  at  least  in  large  social  groups,  and  ex¬ 
cepting  only  seasons  of  emergency  ?  Hardly; 
God  and  his  hell  are  too  impersonal  or  re¬ 
mote  to  be  directly  feared;  King  and  auto¬ 
cratic  sheriff — where  are  they?;  the  priest 
may  exhort,  but  he  now  gives  few  orders; 
teachers,  parents,  and  employers  must  use 
“reason”  with  their  charges,  who  are  all 
“from  Missouri  and  must  be  shown.” 

The  unseating  of  willed  authority  as  a 
super-control  supporting  all  moralities  be¬ 
gan,  we  well  know,  with  early  revolts  by 
strong  cities,  self-determining  congregations, 
and  independent  thinkers.  We  may  well 
wonder  whether  the  first  strong  and  wilful 
men  who  as  Protestants,  equalitarians,  or 
rationalists  strove  for  self-determination 
and  freedom  of  thought,  ever  dreamed  that 
the  roads  toward  scientific  and  independent 
thinking  and  democratic  action  which  they 
had  fought  to  open  for  themselves  would 
eventually  be  entered  upon  no  less  ardently 


by  “women-folk,”  “inferior  races,”  and  even 
twelve-year-old  boys? 

6.  What,  then,  is  wrong  with  moral  educa¬ 
tion  of  to-day,  either  in  or  out  of  schools?  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  answer  so  vague  and  general 
a  question,  just  as  it  is  silly  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Can  schools  teach  morality?” 

Would  it  not  be  equally  useless  to  ask: 
“What  is  wrong  with  health  (or  cultural  or 
civic  or  aesthetic)  education?”,  except  as 
immediately  preliminary  to  analytical  treat¬ 
ment  of  some  one  species  of  health  ?  Would 
it  not  be  equally  silly  to  ask:  “Can  schools 
teach  health?” 

But  when  we  shall  have  dissected  out  of 
that  vast  composite  “morality,”  one  species 
of  moral  behavior  of  specified  degree  or 
magnitude,  then  it  becomes  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  propose  the  above  question  with 
regard  to  it — just  as  it  is  of  great  profit  to 
ask:  “What’s  wrong  with  school  education 
regarding  prevention  or  cure  of  diphtheria?” 
or,  “Can  schools  teach  cancer  prevention?” 

Perhaps  we  shall  find  that  schools  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  “teach”  any  particular  species  of 
moral  behavior  desired,  provided  social 
psychology  or  some  other  source  will  pro¬ 
vide  reliable  information  as  to:  (a)  the  sacri¬ 
fices  or  costs  for  the  individuals  concerned, 
of  particular  approvable  moral  behaviors 
(or  the  apparent  gains  from  such  immoral 
practices  as  theft,  revenge,  idleness);  (b) 
the  efficacy  of  countervailing  educational 
procedures  in  gang,  coterie,  shop,  street,  or 
elsewhere;  and  (c)  the  proportionings  of 
ideals,  knowledge,  and  habits  that  will  be 
optimum  for  the  purpose  intended. 


Another  Tradition  Threatened. — “Heck,  after  experimenting  at  diflferent  times  with 
children  in  New  York,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  Roanoke,  Virginia,  formulated  his  con¬ 
clusion  as  follows:  ‘Normal,  healthy  children  of  the  grammar  grades,  in  a  hygienic  school 
environment,  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  usual  daily  school  program  without  injury 
to  themselves  or  their  work.’  In  another  connection  the  same  investigator  puts  his  findings 
in  a  little  different  form  when  he  says,  ‘Mental  fatigue  is  negligible  in  school  management, 
provided  the  children  .are  working  under  proper  hygienic  conditions.’” 

— B.  R.  Buckingham,  Research  for  Teachers. 


FERRY-BOAT  EDUCATION 

J.  Homer  Caskey 

[One  of  the  troubles  with  old  men  is  they  know  too  much.  Their  knowledge  of  the  statistical 
facts  appertaining  to  the  small  percentage  of  men  who  reach  distinction  puts  a  wet  blanket  on  their 
speeches.  Why,  bless  your  heart,  the  hope  of  winning  is  the  very  spirit  of  life.  I  had  sooner  hear  an 
enthusiast  tell  us  we  can  all  be  presidents  than  listen  to  the  soothing  call  to  laziness  which  is  the  talk 
the  Hillsdale  Homer  here  castigates.  Read  him  twice;  then,  once  again  and,  when  you  speak,  cut  out 
the  negative.  We  don’t  care  to  be  told  we  can’t  succeed.  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur  is  the  song 
that  is  good  for  us.  Mr.  Caskey  is  too.] 

^’HE  President  of  Blank  College,  will  enable  you  to  return  happily  to  your 
■  which  is  located  in  New  England,  was  place  as  a  ferryboat.  When  he  had  finished 
visiting  Dash  College,  in  the  Middle  and  the  benediction  had  been  said  I  joined  a 
West,  and  he  had  been  called  upon  to  lead  congenial  spirit  at  the  door  and  we  talked  it 
the  daily  chapel  service.  He  was  in  his  over  as  we  returned  to  our  classrooms.  It 
peroration  before  I  began  to  pay  attention,  was  the  old  story;  we  were  sick  at  heart.  I 
Having  been  in  “faculty  row”  in  college  doubt  if  the  President  of  Blank  College  real- 
chapels  for  six  years,  after  an  apprenticeship  ized  fully  the  significance  of  the  counsel 
of  four  years  in  the  pews,  I  seldom  pay  any  which  he  had  been  giving.  He  was  only 
attention  to  a  man  who  begins  with  the  old  making  a  speech — and  making  a  speech 
outline  which  has  as  its  three  headings:  does  not  usually  imply  thinking.  He  prob- 
“ the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  spiritual.”  ably  thought  that  he  had  delivered  “an 
But  well  along  in  his  speech  I  caught  a  word  inspiring  message”;  he  would  have  been 
or  so  which  interested  me.  He  was  saying  angry,  I  think,  if  any  one  had  reproached  him 
something  about  the  world  war  and  I  opened  afterward  for  being  a  pessimist,  and  a 
my  ears  to  find  out  if  this  old  gentlemen  had  pragmatic  pessimist  at  that, 

really  been  in  the  army.  No,  it  was  the  Every  day  the  college  men  and  women  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Then  I  glanced  at  the  clock,  America  are  hearing  this  doctrine  propa- 
saw  that  the  allotted  time  was  almost  gone,  gated  by  hundreds  of  deans  and  presidents 
and  decided  to  listen  to  the  rest  of  his  talk,  of  small  colleges.  Each  Sunday  the  mem- 
He  was  telling  a  story,  and  I  foresaw  the  hers  of  American  congregations  hear  the 
conclusion  which  he  was  about  to  draw  for  same  doctrines  from  ambitious  pastors, 
the  edification  of  the  students.  Translate  it  into  the  American  vernacular: 

Late  in  1918,  while  landing  in  Liverpool  “Stay  where  you  are  put;  don’t  be  always 
(if  the  story  was  not  a  borrowed  one),  he  had  trying  to  start  something  new.  We  will 
talked  with  a  British  captain  as  they  neared  call  you  when  we  need  you  to  do  the  slow 
their  dock  in  the  Mersey.  “Do  you  see  that  dirty  work  in  a  spectacular  task,  but  we 
ferryboat?”  the  captain  had  asked.  “That’s  want  you  to  be  willing  to  return  to  your 
the  Royal  Iris — one  of  the  ferryboats  that  drudgery  without  trying  to  horn  in  on  any 
helped  to  put  the  Invincible  in  place  on  the  other  big  project.” 

night  they  tried  to  block  the  channel  at  I  am  supposed  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
Zeebrugge.”  The  college  president  then  encouraging  this  sort  of  education!  Giving 
proceded  to  the  obvious  moral.  Once  in  of  my  money,  my  time,  and  my  energy  to 
your  life  you  may  be  called  upon  to  take  educate  boys  and  girls  to  be  content! 
part  in  a  great  event,  he  suggested,  but  Training  ferry  boats  to  be  happy  in  their 
you  must  have  the  kind  of  education  which  uneventful  journeys!  Some  of  the  young- 
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sters  whom  I  teach  are  undoubtedly  ferry¬ 
boats.  But  some  are  submarines  and  some 
are  destroyers  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
helped  by  that  sort  of  teaching.  They  are 
destined  to  spend  all  of  their  lives  in  the  line 
of  battle  and  that  ferryboat  story  does  them 
no  good.  As  I  meet  them  from  time  to 
time  in  college  many  of  them  suspect  me  of 
being  a  ferryboat  trainer  too;  they  cannot 
imagine  their  executives  employing  (know¬ 
ingly)  a  man  of  any  other  type.  Others 
find  me  out  and  grow  confidential.  How 
they  hate  the  system!  But  most  of  them 
are  too  young  to  rebel  against  it  intelli¬ 
gently;  so  they  run  wild  for  a  time,  asserting 
their  rights  as  submarines  and  destroyers 


by  ramming  everything  in  sight.  Who  is 
going  to  give  them  the  kind  of  training  that 
they  need.?  Is  the  proportion  of  ferryboats 
so  large  that  we  can  give  no  attention  to  the 
fighting  vessels.?  Or  are  the  students  and 
faculties  being  victimized  by  selfish  leaders 
who  are  trying  to  kill  all  initiative,  lest  we 
should  destroy  the  present  regime.?  Or  are 
our  colleges  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  execu¬ 
tives  whose  highest  (and  sincere)  ideal  for 
themselves  and  their  students  is  a  program 
of  concessions  and  submissions.? 

“  Be  content  to  fit  in  your  niche.  Do  your 
job  well  and  don’t  try  any  new-fangled 
methods  while  you  are  doing  it.”  Yet  we 
call  it  education! 


MORALS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

Kimber  M.  Persing 

[India  has  an  old  lie  test,  the  mouthful  of  rice.  Mr.  Kimber  goes  beyond  the  now  well-known 
intelligence  measurement  and  tries  for  an  H.  Q.  (Honesty  Quotient).  You  will  read  one  day  that  the 
youth  of  our  time  are  a  degenerate  lot,  at  another  time  that  they  are  chivalrous  and  honest.  Persing 
has  the  training  of  the  scientist.  He  will  not  have  you  making  guesses  even  upon  the  morality  of  your 
students.  He  applies  an  acid  test  and  tells  you  what  percentage  are  honest.  This  is  a  notable  attempt 
to  make  science  function  as  better  morals.  Mr.  Persing  is  now  in  the  Glenville  High  School, 


Cleveland.] 

WHAT  would  you  expect  the  average 
student  to  do  if  you  returned  to  him 
a  paper  which  he  finds  incorrectly 
graded?  Would  you  expect  the  same  reac¬ 
tion  if  the  paper  were  overgraded  as  if  it 
were  undergraded.?  To  what  extent  do 
students  react  to  the  things  they  accept  as 
morally  right,  when  they  are  brought  to 
face  a  situation  in  which  moral  judgment 
must  be  exercised.?  The  problem  involved 
in  these  questions  is  the  one  the  writer  has 
attemped  to  study. 

In  conducting  a  study  of  this  kind  there 
are  certain  difficulties  which  must  be  given 
due  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  setting  which  is  both 
real  and  natural.  Then,  the  students  under 
observation  must  continue  to  react  normally 
and  remain  unconscious  of  the  observation. 
Unless  such  conditions  can  be  established 


and  maintained,  the  data  will  be  of  question¬ 
able  value. 

In  order  that  the  results  might  be  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  work  was  carried  on  through  a 
period  of  two  years  under  the  conditions  as 
outlined  below.  During  the  first  semester  of 
the  work,  the  students  under  observation 
were  seniors  in  high  school  who  graduated  at 
the  end  of  the  current  term.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  experiment,  the  students  were 
first-semester  seniors. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  all  written  work,  including  home 
assignments,  tests,  and  problems,  was  care¬ 
fully  graded  with  definite  numerical  value 
assigned  to  each  question  or  part  of  a  ques¬ 
tion.  In  each  set  of  papers  from  a  given 
section,  a  few  incorrect  grades  were  given. 
These  modified  grades  consisted  of  scores 
both  too  high  and  too  low.  For  example' 
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John  X’s  paper  which  actually  scored  an  83 
per  cent,  was  graded  either  78  percent,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  89  per  cent.  This  incorrectly  graded 
paper  was  then  followed  by  a  number  of  accur¬ 
ately  graded,  and  then  by  another  incorrectly 
graded  but  with  too  low  an  estimate  if  the 
first  incorrect  grade  was  too  high,  or  vice 
versa.  This  procedure  was  continued  until 
a  number  of  incorrect  grades  of  both  positive 
and  negative  value  had  been  given  to  each 
student  under  observation.  In  general 
the  low  grade  was  given  first. 

In  applying  the  incorrect  grades  to  stu¬ 
dents’  papers  several  precautions  were  ob¬ 
served  to  avoid  arousing  a  suspicious  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  student.  First,  it 
was  necessary  to  control  the  distribution  of 
incorrect  grades  in  a  particular  section  at 
any  one  time.  As  a  rule  students  discuss 
graded  written  work  outside  the  classroom 
and  if  too  many  have  been  incorrectly 
graded,  suspicion  is  aroused.  In  the  second 
place,  the  incorrect  grades  must  be  within 
limits  into  which  a  real  error  might  fall. 
Usually  the  amount  of  the  incorrect  was 
either  a  part  or  full  value  of  a  question. 
And  frequently  a  lo-per-cent  error  was  al¬ 
lowed  as  this  would  apparently  be  due  to  an 
error  in  addition. 

On  the  following  day,  the  graded  papers 
were  returned  to  the  students  for  checking. 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  w^ork  w^as  then 
conducted  in  class  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
quainting  the  student  with  the  relative 
quality  of  various  types  of  answers.  Follow'- 
ing  this  the  students  were  directed  to  check 
their  own  papers  for  any  irregularities. 
After  this  examination  of  the  corrected 
paper,  the  students  were  required  to  check 
as  follows: 

Checked  by,  (Student’s  Name) 

O.K. 

However,  if  any  w’ere  dissatisfied  with  the 
grading  of  the  paper  they  were  instructed 
to  check  as  follows: 

Checked  by  (Student’s  name) 

The  grade  should  be  81  per  cent,  instead 
of  76  per  cent.  Also  see  question  No.  5 ; 
it  seem.s  partly  right. 
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The  papers  were  then  collected  and  filed 
for  further  reading,  the  students  being 
assured  of  the  proper  corrections. 

This  procedure  may  seem  very  ela¬ 
borate  or  formal,  yet  it  does  not  involve 
much  more  detail  than  is  ordinarily  ob¬ 
served  in  the  discussion  of  a  test.  Students 
prefer  to  indicate  suggested  corrections  to 
their  papers  in  the  form  shown  rather  than 
discuss  irregularities  before  the  class.  There 
is  in  fact  a  saving  of  time  and  confusion  by 
this  type  of  checking. 

Later  in  the  semester,  after  the  required 
data  on  the  written  work  had  been  secured, 
a  short  quiz  or  questionnaire  was  given  to  all 
students.  The  questions  are  listed  below 
and  are  self-explanatory.  Several  of  the 
questions  are  not  pertinent  to  the  study 
and  were  included  merely  to  give  a  general 
tone.  However,  questions  No.  3  and  No.  6 
cover  situations  which  are  identical  with  the 
one  on  which  the  student  was  compelled 
to  make  a  decision  in  checking  up  his  written 
work.  This  questionnaire  was  written  under 
the  signature  of  the  student. 

The  questions  used  in  the  questionnaire  are 
as  follows: 

1.  If  in  a  business  deal  you  were  given  a  sum 
of  money  greater  than  you  were  entitled  to,  what 
would  you  do  w'ith  it  when  you  discovered  the 
mistake? 

Why  ?! !!!!!!.!...!!.!! . 

2.  Do  you  consider  bluffing  dishonest? 

Why  ?!  ’!!!!!!!!!!!..!! . 

3.  If  you  should  receive  a  paper  in  which  you 
have  been  graded  too  low,  what  would  you  do 
when  you  discovered  the  mistake? 

why?!^!! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!!!.!... 

4.  If  instead  of  receiving  too  much  money  in 
a  business  deal,  you  found  that  you  had  actually 
received  less  than  due  you,  wffiat  would  you  do? 

Why? . 

5.  Do  you  consider  it  dishonest  to  receive  for 
credit  a  grade  which  you  have  not  earned? 

Why?!’!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! . 
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6.  What  would  you  do  if  you  should  receive 
a  paper  on  which  you  were  given  a  grade  higher 
than  you  deserved? 

Objection  to  this  type  of  questionnaire 
written  under  the  student’s  signature  has 
been  raised,  on  the  ground  that  his  answer 
might  not  represent  the  true  opinion  of 
the  student.  Nevertheless,  in  this  study, 
it  seemed  the  best  course  to  follow.  Its 
purpose  was  to  find  out  what  the  students  say 
they  will  do  in  a  given  situatio7i,  involving 
moral  judgment  and  compare  their  statements 
with  their  actual  performance  in  such  a  case. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  summarized 
in^  four  tables.  Table  No.  i  (page  167), 
shows  the  reports  of  students  checking  out  on 
incorrect  grades.  These  data  show  that  97 
per  cent,  of  the  students  reported  the  grades 
which  were  too  low,  but  only  9.5  per  cent, 
of  the  same  students,  the  overgrades.  In 
other  words  87.5  per  cent,  of  the  students 
did^not  report  the  grades  which  were  too 
high  and  which  would  apparently  have 
lowered  their  class  record,  if  reported.  Of 
course  this  was  not  the  case,  as  all  true  grades 
were  written  on  the  actual  class  record. 

In  Table  No.  2  are  tabulated  the  answers 
of  students  to  the  questionnaire  test,  dealing 
only  with  questions  No.  3  and  No.  6.  Here 
we  find  97  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  favor 
of  reporting  the  low  grades  which  correlates 
exactly  with  actual  performance.  On  the 
other  hand  87  per  cent,  of  the  students  say 
they  will  report  overgrades;  18  per  cent, 
say  they  will  not  report  overgrades,  while 
one  student  refuses  to  answer  this  question. 
In  the  responses  to  question  No.  6  it  is  very 
evident  that  an  appreciation  of  the  moral 
issue  involved  is  not  the  first  consideration 
of  many  of  the  students. 

The  summary  given  in  Table  No.  3  may 
prove  more  interesting  because  it  compares 
the  students’  actual  behavior  with  what  he 
said  he  would  do.  In  the  case  of  under- 
grading,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
apparent  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  However,  when  we  examine  the 
overgrading,  we  find  that  the  students 


behave  differently.  In  this  instance  80.5 
per  cent,  said  they  would  report  an  over¬ 
grading,  while  in  reality  only  9.5  per  cent, 
so  reported.  This  leaves  a  gap  of  71  per  cent, 
between  what  the  students  said  they  would 
do  and  what  they  actually  did. 

It  seems  rather  alarming  to  find  nearly 
20  per  cent,  of  the  students  willing  to  admit, 
under  their  own  signature,  their  willingness 
to  accept  credits  which  they  have  not  earned. 
As  an  alibi  for  doing  this,  many  offer  the 
excuse  that  teachers  often  carelessly  and 
unfairly  grade  their  work  without  any  re¬ 
course  to  an  adjustment.  In  this  event 
they  will  accept  an  overgrade  and  feel 
justified  in  doing  so. 

Again  the  over-emphasis  of  some  students 
on  the  “O.  K.”  of  a  high  grade  was  rather 
amusing.  The  writer  has  on  file  all  the 
papers  submitted  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  heavy  underscoring  of  an  “O.  K.” 
of  a  grade  which  was  too  high.  The  follow¬ 
ing  example  will  illustrate  this  point: 

Checked  by  J.  X.  Z. 

O.  K. 

Yet  this  paper  was  rated  10  points  too  high. 
The  same  student  in  checking  a  correctly 
graded  paper  never  underscored  an  “O.  K.” 

This  study  was  made  more  interesting 
and  more  representative  by  a  similar  piece 
of  work  carried  on  in  the  grades.^  The 
procedure  followed  was  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  original  study.  In  this  phase  of 
the  study  the  subject  was  arithmetic.  The 
results  are  given  in  Table  No.  4  (on  page  168) 
and  practically  duplicate  those  obtained  in 
the  high  school.  This  might  serve  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  problem  does  not  exist  alone 
in  the  high  school. 

No  formal  conclusion  will  be  set  up.  How¬ 
ever,  several  outstanding  tendencies  may  be 
referred  to.  There  seems  to  be  a  pro¬ 
nounced  tendency  of  the  students  to  ignore 
the  moral  value  in  judging  situations  where 
credits  are  at  stake.  The  answers  to  the 
several  questions  would  imply  a  recognition 
of  an  ideal  standard  of  moral  values,  but  the 

^Material  for  this  phase  of  the  study  was  collected  by 
Miss  Selda  Cook,  Outhwaite  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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practical  test  would  seem  to  indicate  a  bridging  the  gap  between  the  mere  posses- 
failure  to  live  up  to  the  ideal.  This  seems  sion  of  moral  ideals  and  their  proper  func- 
to  throw  open  several  fields  of  work  in  tioning. 


TABLE  I 

STUDENTS’  REPORTS  OF  INCORRECT  GRADES 


SECTIONS 

TOTAL 

PERCENT¬ 

AGE 

No.  Students  graded  too  low 

20 

15 

IS 

17 

22 

IS 

16 

16 

136 

“  “  reporting  low  grade 

20 

15 

IS 

17 

22 

IS 

14 

14 

132 

97 

“  “  graded  too  high 

20 

IS 

IS 

17 

22 

IS 

16 

16 

136 

“  “  reporting  high  grade 

5 

I 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

13 

9-SS 

Percentage  reporting  low  grade 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

87 

87 

97- 

“  “  high  grade 

25 

7 

13 

0 

14 

B 

0 

9-SS 

TABLE  2 

RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE,  (NOS.  3  AND  6) 


students’  ANSWERS 

SECTIONS 

TOTAL 

PERCENT¬ 

AGE 

Will  report  low  grading 

18 

13 

IS 

17 

22 

IS 

16 

16 

BBI 

97- 

Will  NO  L  report  low  grading 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2.2 

Will  report  an  overgrade 

18 

8 

II 

17 

19 

12 

14 

II 

80.88 

Will  NOr  report  an  overgrade 

2 

6 

4 

I 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2S 

18.4 

No.  Students  not  answering  No.  6 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

•7 

TABLE  3 

COMPARISON  OF  WHAT  STUDENTS  DO  AND  WHAT  THEY  SAY  THEY  WILL  DO 


NO.  STUDENTS 

PERCENTAGE 

Students  given  a  low  grade . 

Students  reporting  the  low  grade . 

97 

Students  who  said  they  would  report  a  low  grade . 

97 

Students  who  said  they  would  not  report  a  low  grade . 

mm 

2.2 

Students  given  a  high  grade . 

Students  reporting  the  high  grade . 

9-5 

Students  who  said  they  would  report  a  high  grade . 

80.88 

Students  who  said  they  would  not  report  a  high  grade . 

25 

18.4 

Students  who  did  not  answer  this  question . 

I 

0  08 
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TABLE  4 

RESULTS  OF  STUDY  IN  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 


NO.  STUDENTS 

PERCENTAGE 

Students  under  observation . 

158 

Students  reporting  undergrading . 

135 

85-4 

Students  not  reporting  undergrading . 

23 

14.6 

Students  reporting  overgrading . 

34 

21.5 

Students  not  reporting  overgrading . 

124 

78.5 

Students  who  said  they  would  report  undergrading . 

130 

82.28 

Students  who  said  they  would  not  report  undergrading  .... 

5 

3.16 

Students  who  said  they  would  report  overgrading . 

130 

82.28 

Students  who  said  they  would  not  report  overgrading . 

5 

3.16 

NOTES  ON  THE  SAD  STATE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALISM 

Cyrus  Ballard 

[Mr.  Ballard  is  a  teacher  of  English.  He  has  been  known  to  advocate  in  himself  and  other  teach¬ 
ers  a  sincere  professional  attitude  toward  teaching.  Here  he  searches  us,  the  editors,  and  gives  us  a 
frank  diagnosis.] 


Note  i. — ^The  central  library  in  the  home 
city  of  the  author  (Population,  125,000) 
has  a  special  room  for  educational  publica¬ 
tions.  Two  walls  are  lined  with  books  and 
back  numbers  of  magazines,  and  on  the  top 
of  a  large  oak  table  are  carefully  arranged  at 
least  a  score  of  the  latest  educational  period¬ 
icals.  Some  are  weeklies,  some  monthlies. 
Some  deal  with  education  from  a  broad 
outlook;  others  from  the  narrower  viewpoint 
of  a  specialty. 

The  author  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this 
room  about  once  a  week,  yet  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  city  has  a  teaching  force  of  637, 
he  rarely  finds  anyone  there.  No  depart¬ 
mental  librarian  is  on  duty  throughout  the 
day.  If  one  wants  to  take  out  a  book,  he 
is  invited  to  call  in  the  librarian  from  the 
children’s  department,  which  is  on  the  same 
floor.  The  few  people  the  author  has  en¬ 
countered  in  this  sanctum,  have  hardly  had 
the  pedagogical  look.  They  have  appeared 
to  be  ministers  or  school  board  members 
from  adjacent  towns,  who,  suddenly  con¬ 


fronted  with  the  control  of  modern  schools, 
find  they  know  very  little  of  their  intents 
and  purposes,  and  would  inform  themselves 
to  avoid  embarrassment.  The  magazine 
table  in  this  room,  which  should  contain 
the  freshest  thought  in  the  place,  is  hardly 
frequented.  The  author  has  cut  pages 
of  some  of  the  prominent  magazines  which 
have  been  in  the  library  several  months. 
A  large  number  get  dusty,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  over-manipulation  by  human 
hands.  The  whole  room  has  frequently 
offered  itself  a  quiet  corner — almost  a 
closet,  if  you  please,  except  for  occasional 
incursions  by  a  janitor  or  the  librarian  enter¬ 
ing  or  leaving  the  elevator,  which  opens  into 
the  room — a  quiet  corner,  as  we  were  say¬ 
ing,  for  some  special  concentration. 

Note  2. — ^The  author  is  a  member  of  a 
high  school  faculty  numbering  over  ninety 
teachers,  half  being  men.  This  year,  as  the 
result  of  some  effective  pressure  from  above, 
the  whole  became  hundred-per-cent,  mem¬ 
bers  in  three  educational  associations,  the 
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local,  the  state,  and  the  national.  Hereto¬ 
fore  a  large  percentage  had  been  members  of 
the  three.  Every  month,  for  the  last  four 
years,  the  author  has  seen  most  of  these 
teachers  supplied  with  two  monthly  educa¬ 
tional  journals,  representing  the  state  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  national.  He  long  ago  became 
curious  over  their  reception.  Finding  him¬ 
self  inclined  to  thumb  them  through  but 
once  and  then  discard  them,  he  noticed 
what  other  teachers  did  with  them.  He 
asked  many  of  them  questions.  His  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  they  are  either  very  carelessly 
read  or  not  read  at  all. 

Note  3. — Of  this  score  or  more  of  educa¬ 
tional  publications  referred  to  in  note  i, 
only  one  boasts  about  its  circulation,  which 
it  says  is  in  excess  of  170,000.  This  journal, 
which  is  a  monthly,  independent  of  any 
association,  has  all  the  earmarks  of  being  an 
editorial  and  business  success.  The  cover 
design  is  attractive,  advertising  is  plentiful, 
the  articles  appear  to  be  authoritative  and 
practical  for  the  field  served,  and  there  are 
numerous  illustrations.  It  appears  to  be 
editorial  merchandise  really  desired  and 
consciously  subscribed  for. 

Note  4. — This  note  is  to  point  out  a 
singular  advantage  the  editor  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  just  named,  which  we  will  call  X, 
has  over  the  editor  of  any  association  pub¬ 
lication  the  subscription  for  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  and  is  inseparable  from  the 
membership  fee.  We  will  call  the  latter 
publication  Y. 

The  editor  of  X  probably  holds  his  editor¬ 
ial  finger  on  his  circulation  pulse  at  all  times. 
As  the  circulation  mounts,  his  own  heart 
beat  becomes  faster  and  he  is  warmed  with 
the  glow  of  success  and  self-satisfaction. 
All  selling  devices  of  the  business  manager 
taken  into  consideration,  he  knows  that  he  is 
evidently  furnishing  his  subscribers  with 
what  they  desire,  for  do  they  not  actually 
buy  it.?  If  his  circulation  declines,  he  feels 
like  a  prime  minister  who  has  just  lost  a 
vote  of  confidence.  He  either  takes  steps 
to  change  the  “vote,”  or  steps  out  to  make 
room  for  a  new  editor. 

Now  the  editor  of  Y  controls  or  is  con¬ 


trolled  by  no  such  circulation  whip.  His 
circulation  is  the  association’s  membership, 
which  is  sometimes  sincere  and  hearty  and 
sometimes  isn’t.  His  publication  may  be  of 
help  to  the  association,  but  the  editor  has  no 
accurate  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
his  constituency  wants  his  editorial  wares. 
In  which  direction  is  he  to  turn?  is  his  ques¬ 
tion,  and  nobody  answers  it  honestly  for  him. 
Herein  lies  a  reason  why  a  few  educational 
journals  are  not  read. 

Note  5. — Many  of  the  association  jour¬ 
nals  have  the  habit  of  reprinting  convention 
speeches  and  other  convention  material 
which  is  familiar  to  a  large  number  of 
delegates  and,  therefore,  a  large  group  of 
what  would  be  the  most  enthusiastic  read¬ 
ers,  it  being  assumed  that  the  persons  who 
attend  conventions  are  quite  likely  to  be 
sincerely  interested  in  education  and  in  its 
journalism.  The  practice  is  contrary  to  the 
news  principle  in  lay  journalism,  which  says 
that  each  issue  must  contain  something 
timely  and  fresh — at  least  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  may  otherwise  be  old. 

Note  6. — The  association  journal  in  a 
sense  comes  free.  This  is  a  taint.  People 
have  a  tendency  to  despise  the  free  and 
value  expensive  things  hard  to  get. 

Note  7. — Much  education  magazine  ma¬ 
terial  lacks  personality,  hence  “human 
interest,”  which  is  a  requisite  of  modern  lay 
journalism.  News  and  expository  articles 
frequently  deal  too  much  with  things,  rather 
than  with  the  men  and  women  who  did  and 
thought  these  things.  It  is  certainly  a 
function  of  the  educational  journal  to  search 
out  conscientious,  unselfish,  and  successful 
effort  and  give  it  recognition.  This  work 
alone  would  add  personalities  to  the  pub¬ 
lication,  these  very  people  and  their  friends 
naturally  becoming  readers. 

Note  8. — Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  said  at  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  N.  E.  A.  convention  that  modern 
journalism  should  learn  to  find  the  news  of 
creative  ideas  as  well  as  the  news  of  inci¬ 
dents.  Boy,  page  the  educational  editor! 

Note  9. — Few  educational  magazines  are 
able  to  pay  for  editorial  contributions. 
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What  follows?  The  brains  of  the  profession  Note  ii. — A  wise  Chinaman  said  a  long 
who  like  to,  can,  and  do  write,  produce  for  time  ago  that  a  picture  is  worth  10,000 
periodicals  out  of  the  educational  field.  words,  and  American  lay  journalism  has 

Note  10. — ^The  editor  of  a  first  class  piece  been  busy  the  last  twenty  years  proving  it. 
of  lay  journalism  is  like  the  director  of  a  The  cartoon  could  be  made  most  effective 
photoplay.  He  is  the  boss  of  the  whole  in  educational  journalism, 
show,  knows  how  to  act  himself,  but  never  Note  12. — The  average  school  teacher, 
shows  his  face  in  the  pictures.  The  editor  who  is  ordinarily  a  human  being,  is  the 
of  an  educational  journal  can  keep  himself  in  reader  of  an  educational  magazine.  Such  a 
the  background  by  selecting  a  high  class  person  finds  little  inspiration  in  statistics 
clientHe  of  contributors  and  permitting  and  follows  the  fashions  of  the  time.  He 
them  to  advance  the  latest  in  educational  likes  color,  variety,  and  a  seat  on  the  side- 
thought.  lines  of  any  controversy. 

THE  TEACHER’S  FEAR 

David  H.  Pierce 

[This  is  the  frank  gentlemen  who  wrote  his  honest  opinion  about  himself  and  other  teachers  under 
the  title,  “The  Brass  Halo,”  Educational  Review,  October,  1925.  The  halo  was  used  more  times 
by  readers  as  a  target  to  shoot  through  than  any  other  article  published  in  this  magazine  since  the 
present  Incumbent  w^as  exposed  to  the  editorship.  Now  comes  Mr.  Pierce  from  the  office  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  with  another  undiluted  distillation  of  frankness.  Nobody  seemed  quite  sure  whether  Mr. 
Pierce  in  “The  Brass  Halo”  was  weeping  over  teachers  or  over  a  stupid  public.  Seventeen  corres¬ 
pondents  did  not  relish  him;  twenty-three  desired  more  of  him.  What  do  you  think  of  this  presenta¬ 
tion  ?] 

CAN  a  man  do  more  for  education  cation.  Petty  objections  to  the  teaching 
within  the  ranks  or  as  an  outsider?  profession  have  faded  with  the  passing  of 
It  is  a  question  I  have  discussed  time.  What  remains  in  memory  are  the 
with  members  of  the  teaching  profession  and  substantial  issues.  These,  I  feel  warranted 
with  outsiders  and  I  have  come  to  no  in  subjecting  to  critical  inspection, 
definite  conclusion.  At  present,  I  feel  that  To  work  with  children,  I  continue  to  hold, 
the  teacher  has  a  greater  opportunity  for  is  a  psychically  satisfying  experience.  There 
intelligent  criticism,  but  the  outsider  has  is  no  feeling  of  emptyness,  no  looking  back 
the  advantage  of  freedom  from  fear  of  with  regret  at  wasted  years.  My  six  terms 
punishment.  To  an  educator  within  the  in  the  classroom  were  eminently  happy 
ranks,  that  fear  is  real,  ready  to  manifest  ones.  I  loved  children  and  I  loved  teach- 
itself  not  so  much  in  dismissal  as  in  the  ing.  But  I  hated  my  inability  to  specialize 
engendering  of  hostility  upon  the  part  of  and  I  resented  the  attitude  of  expressed  or 
superintendents  and  principals,  who,  despite  implied  contempt  with  which,  as  a  teacher, 
their  avowed  declarations  in  favor  of  de-  I  was  viewed  not  only  by  men  high  in  the 
mocracy,  resent  the  presence  of  critical  ranks  of  educators  but  also  by  outsiders 
minds  among  their  subordinates.  who  assumed  that  my  unwillingness  to  take 

I  have  been  away  from  the  classroom  for  part  in  the  great  game  of  fortune-hunting 
two  years.  In  passing,  I  may  add  that  branded  me  as  a  weakling.  I  had  to  submit 
I  do  not  care  to  return  to  it.  I  prefer  without  protest  to  the  empty  rantings  of 
the  greater  independence  of  other  paths,  “successful”  men  who  lectured  upon  what 
Yet,  I  continue  vitally  interested  in  edu-  they  thought  they  knew  about  the  ills  of 
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the  public  school.  The  word  of  the  general 
manager  of  a  rubber  company  or  the  views 
of  a  corner  grocer  were  sacrosanct.  They 
spoke  with  authority.  Before  them  my 
colleagues  and  myself  were  silent,  or  if  we 
spoke  we  were  made  to  feel  that  we  were 
usurpers  and  upstarts.  This  I  resented 
from  the  moment  I  entered  the  teaching 
profession  and  hated  until  I  departed.  In 
teachers’  meetings  and  conventions  (I  have 
gone  to  others  since  my  departure  from  the 
classroom),  we  were  talked  to,  at,  and  about 
but  seldom  or  never  with.  We  were  cowed 
into  submission,  less  by  threat  than  by 
that  indefinable  attitude  which  assumed 
that  we,  like  the  children  we  taught,  should 
be  frequently  seen  and  seldom  heard. 

There  were  mitigating  circumstances,  at 
least,  so  I  have  come  to  believe.  The 
grocer  who  vented  opinions  knew  the  price 
of  onions  and  squashes.  He  could  talk 
business.  The  office  manager  was  a  special¬ 
ist  in  a  definite  field.  I  may  have  differed 
with  him  concerning  his  importance. to  the 
community,  I  may  be  in  opposition  to  his 
attitude  toward  my  profession,  but  I  had  to 
admit  that  he  was  master  of  a  certain  task 
and  could  understand  how  his  feeling  of 
mastery  might  translate  itself  into  a  belief 
that  he  knew  something  about  the  field  of 
education.  But,  as  for  myself,  I  couldn’t 
be  certain  that  I  knew  much  about  edu¬ 
cation  or  anything  else. 

Was  I  a  specialist?  Had  I  developed  any 
feeling  of  mastery?  Was  I  anything  more 
than  a  mere  hack? 

Let  us  recount  my  accomplishments.  As 
an  undergraduate  I  had  specialized  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  I  also  believed  that  I  had  a  pretty 
thorough  knowledge  of  economics  and 
sociology.  My  graduate  work  consisted 
primarily  of  research  in  corrective  psy¬ 
chology  with  additional  work  in  the  social 
sciences.  As  an  undergraduate  I  had  had 
two  years  of  college  Spanish,  three  of 
German.  I  preferred  mathematics  and  the 
social  sciences. 

What  have  I  taught?  I  can  recall  the 
following : 

German — Spanish — Chemistry — U.  S.  His¬ 


tory — Hygiene — ^Arithmetic  —  Geometry — 
Algebra — Vocational  Guidance — Economics 
— Sociology — Supervisor  of  printing  class 
(the  school  was  trying  to  save  money. 
As  an  occasional  journalist,  I  was  placed  in 
charge)  — English — Physiology — Biology — 
Physical  Geography — Elocution — Dramatic 
and  debating  coach — Physical  Education. 

Naturally,  I  inwardly  resented  my  po¬ 
sition.  My  inferiority  complex  was  more 
than  a  Freudian  unconscious,  it  was  a  con¬ 
scious  reality.  I  despised  my  position,  not 
because  I  was  a  teacher,  but  because  I  was 
a  master  of  nothing.  And  I  resented  the 
fact  that  I  had  to  submit  to  the  one-year 
contract  rule.  True,  my  position  was 
reasonably  safe,  but  it  was  not  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  butcher  boy  who  delivered 
meat.  He  was  hired  and,  barring  gross 
incompetence,  could  stay  until  he  died. 
I  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  changes  of  ad¬ 
ministration  might  mean  complete  trans¬ 
formations  in  personnel.  In  the  largest 
cities,  it  is  true,  the  teacher  is  assured  perma¬ 
nence,  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  smaller 
communities.  Education  in  the  great  open 
spaces  is  the  football  of  petty  politicians, 
who  fight  every  attempt  at  tenure  legis¬ 
lation,  who  want  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  lord  it  over  somebody,  to  be  a  big  fish  in  a 
small  pond. 

One  of  my  colleagues  in  a  West  Virginia 
school  had  been  hired  by  an  agency  which 
wired  to  him:  “Can  you  teach  sociology.” 
He  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  was  im¬ 
mediately  placed.  Confidentially,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  diction¬ 
ary  to  see  what  the  word  meant.  A  teacher 
who  had  specialized  in  domestic  science 
taught  household  arithmetic,  singing  and 
dramatics.  A  Bulgarian  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  specialist  in  history,  with  a  foreign 
accent  and  an  uncertain  grasp  of  idiomatic 
English  spent  a  year  teaching  English  along 
with  his  duties  as  a  history  instructor  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified. 

“A  teacher’s  position  is  simply  a  job,”  said 
one  of  my  principals  to  me  in  confidence. 
“He  is  asked  to  teach  anything  and  every¬ 
thing.” 
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In  one  town  we  find  that  the  prevailing 
religion  is  basketball  and  the  teacher  must 
bow  to  the  faith  of  the  masses.  In  another 
city  a  father  declares  his  son  will  not  be 
expected  to  study  for  six  weeks  until  the 
visiting  evangelist  has  departed.  So  the 
boy  loses  a  half  year  of  school  while  the 
teacher  must  supinely  submit  to  the  ac¬ 
cepted  dictum  that  nobody  must  criticize 
a  man  of  God.  A  lecturer  addresses  the 
school  and  delivers  a  vicious  attack  upon 
evolution.  The  teacher  must  forget  that 
he  has  a  university  education  and  keep 
silent  under  threat  of  the  charge  of  atheism. 
In  these  days  of  the  fundamentalist  inqui¬ 
sition,  the  teacher  must  blush  in  shame 
while  such  questions  as  “Who  was  Cain’s 
wife?”  must  remain  unanswered.  “If 
dreams  are  supposed  to  be  unfulfilled  wishes, 
how  is  it  that  Pharaoh’s  dream  was  interpre¬ 
ted  as  predicting  famine?  Did  he  want  his 
people  to  starve?”  “The  Bible  says  the 
world  was  made  in  seven  days.  You  say  it 
took  millions  of  years.  Are  you  opposed 
to  the  Bible?”  “You  condemn  us  for 
listening  to  the  faith  healer  who  saves 
people  from  sickness  by  prayer.  Are  you 
opposed  to  prayer?”  “Do  w’^e  come  from 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life?”  “Why 
don’t  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  happen 
to-day?” 

Any  of  the  foregoing  can  be  answ^ered  with¬ 
out  hesitation  by  a  dozen  modernist  preach¬ 
ers  in  the  community.  A  teacher,  however, 
must  pretend  to  be  upon  an  intellectual 
level  with  the  most  ignorant  element  in  the 
district. 

In  six  years  I  was  asked  to  refrain  from 
discussing  the  coal  strike,  the  Negro  prob¬ 
lem,  the  controversy  between  chiropractors 
and  allopaths,  the  government  control  of 
railroads,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  evolution, 


dancing  (in  a  small  village),  and  card  play¬ 
ing.  I  was  accused  of  atheism  because  I  had 
ventured  to  declare  I  doubted  the  existence 
of  a  future  state.  In  brief,  everything  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  conversation  of  an 
educated  man,  within  the  short  period  of 
time  I  taught,  was  classed  as  “contro¬ 
versial”  and  hence  taboo. 

I  am  glad  to  be  out  of  teaching  because  I 
have  regained  my  self-respect.  I  have  re¬ 
covered  my  self-reliance,  although  it  took 
more  time  than  I  dare  to  admit.  After  a 
suspension  of  my  inherent  right  to  self- 
expression,  I  am  able  to  talk  as  a  normal 
individual  without  being  considered  an 
oddity.  I  am  done  with  intimate  associ¬ 
ation  with  w’^omen  who  believe  that  “Black 
Oxen’*  is  a  naughty  book  on  a  level  with  the 
Decameron.  I  am  away  from  that  delight¬ 
ful  species  of  femininity  which  is  certain 
that  anybody  discussing  the  cost  of  living 
is  a  subject  for  federal  surveillance.  I  am 
out  of  their  ken,  yet  I  respect  them  more 
than  ever,  less  for  what  they  are  than  for 
what  they  may  become. 

What  would  I  recommend?  One  thing, 
to  begin.  I  w^ould  grant  them  college  credits 
for  summers  devoted  to  study  away  from 
colleges  and  normal  schools.  Let  them  go 
into  the  mills,  the  stores,  the  factories  and 
the  homes.  Let  them  spend  two  months  out 
of  every  year  far  from  the  company  of  their 
own  professional  kin.  Let  them  associate 
with  others  than  children. 

In  short,  my  objection  to  the  teacher  is 
that  she  is  a  cowed  individual,  despite  her 
fine  clothes  and  her  charming  personality, 
that  she  teaches  subjects  she  does  not  know 
and  doesn’t  have  time  to  master.  As  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  so  aptly  epitomized  the  pro¬ 
fession,  “Those  who  can,  do;  those  who 
can’t,  teach.” 


Education  is  also  a  Business. — “The  future  progress  of  business  lies  in  the  fields  of 
invention,  scientific  discovery,  and  technical  advance.  These  fields  cannot  be  conquered 
by  haphazard  attack.  Their  conquest  calls  for  patient  research  requiring  large  organizations 
of  technically  trained  men,  pursuing  carefully  planned  studies  over  long  periods  of  time — 
an  enterprise  that  cannot  be  improvised.” 

— Walter  S.  Gifford,  as  reported  by  French  Strother  in  World’s  Work^  June,  1926. 


I  BECAME  A  TEACHER 

Mary  A.  Welch 

[On  the  other  hand  the  large  majority  of  us  manage  to  get  along  without  self-pity  or  slamming  the 
stupid  citizen  all  the  time.  We  teach  because  we  like  it.  Mary  Welch  is  a  country-school  teacher  at 
Alford,  Mass.  Its  art  museums,  operas,  and  pedagogical  libraries  are  not  extensive.  Mistress 
Mary  has  attended  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City  and  thinks  she  prefers  to  teach  country 
school  children.] 


IT  WAS  a  dress  that  cost  forty-nine 
dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents  that 
made  me  a  school  teacher.  Rather  it 
was  the  lack  of  that  dress.  I  wanted  it,  but 
my  guardian  did  not  think  it  a  practical 
suggestion.  “If  it  were  only  something 
sensible,”  he  moaned  over  and  over  again 
until  the  dirge  almost  drove  me  mad. 

It  was  a  depressing  drizzly  morning  that 
the  district  superintendent  called  me  up  and 
asked  me  to  take  a  rural  school  whose  teacher 
had  left  the  day  before.  I  had  never  planned 
to  teach  and  was  about  to  say  “No,”  but  I 
thought  of  the  dress  and  said  “Yes”  instead. 
With  much  grumbling  my  young  brother  got 
out  the  car  and  we  drove  the  six  miles  to  my 
boarding  place  near  the  school.  “You’ll 
last  about  two  days  in  Wilton,”  he  informed 
me  as  he  helped  me  out.  “The  kids  will 
stick  you  on  fractions  anyway!” 

“I  will  last  until  I  have  earned  forty-nine 
dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents,”  I  told  him. 

There  were  eleven  pupils  in  that  school, 
eleven  children  of  various  ages  and  sizes. 
As  I  looked  down  at  their  expectant  faces  I 
noticed  several  firm  Yankee  chins,  a  scatter¬ 
ing  of  brilliant  Italian  eyes,  and  off  in  the 
corner,  surrounded  by  an  expanse  of  freckles, 
one  Irish  smile. 

I  know  that  in  most  rural  schools  there  are 
a  few  big  boys  who  are  supposed  to  be 
“regular  devils.”  I  did  not  have  even  one 
“regular  devil.”  My  three  big  boys  were 
not  saints.  Who  would  want  them  to  be? 
One  with  a  firm  chin  appropriated  a  half 
bushel  of  plums  from  a  wrathful  farmer, 
and  a  young  Italian  cut  up  the  inner  tube  of 
a  neighbor’s  tire  and  passed  it  around  for 


sling  shots.  The  Irish  Smile  had  a  passion 
for  cigarettes  which  he  one  day  satisfied  by 
smoking  pencil  sharpenings,  and  came  very 
nearly  setting  himself  and  the  school  house 
afire. 

At  recess  that  first  day  I  noticed  a  forlorn 
looking  boy  and  a  forlorn  looking  girl  who 
stood  apart  from  the  others.  Their  thin 
faces  were  smeared  with  the  remainder  of 
several  meals,  and  they  both  grinned  piti¬ 
fully  at  nothing  at  all.  Two  pairs  of  great 
beaten  blue  eyes  stared  at  the  tiny  world 
about  them  and  wondered  what  it  was  all 
about. 

The  children  were  Doris  and  Herbert  who 
had  been  to  school  for  three  years  and  were 
still  in  the  first  grade.  The  attitude  of  the 
rural  school  is  apt  to  be  snobbish  toward 
the  feeble-minded.  I  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  Doris  and  Herbert.  I  began  by 
letting  Doris  ring  the  bell  that  day,  and  by 
letting  Herbert  pass  the  paper  when  it  was 
time  for  arithmetic. 

The  next  morning  I  started  a  health 
system  in  the  school.  We  talked  about 
brushing  the  teeth,  about  clean  faces  and 
hands,  and  about  the  disadvantages  of 
coffee  drinking.  Every  morning  we  had 
health  inspection  and  great  was  Doris’s  joy 
should  she  be  considered  clean  enough  to  be 
the  Inspector.  When  this  honor  fell  to  her 
brother  he  proved  himself  such  a  rigid 
examiner,  ferreting  out  invisible  specks  be¬ 
hind  ears  and  under  arms,  that  he  became 
very  unpopular  and  I  was  forced  to  give  him 
a  lesson  in  diplomacy. 

Etiquette  was  a  new  subject  in  this  school, 
but  it  was  taken  up  with  amazing  grace  on 
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the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  girls  were  soon 
bowing  regally,  and  the  boys  were  opening 
doors  for  them  and  tipping  their  hats  to 
the  women  and  girls  of  their  acquaintance. 
One  night  a  boy  came  to  me  and  said,  “I 
don’t  think  Herbert  is  tipping  his  hat  the 
way  you  want  him  to.  Watch  him  when 
Mrs.  Williams  comes  to  get  her  kindling 
wood  ready.” 

Herbert  at  that  time  was  sledding  down 
hill  and  having  a  glorious  time.  When  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  janitor,  came  I  went  to  the 
window  and  watched  my  young  pupil.  She 
passed  him,  and  Herbert  stared  at  her  in  a 
rather  determined  and  warlike  manner. 
When  Mrs.  Williams  had  gone  into  the  wood¬ 
shed  Herbert  turned  and  tipped  his  tarn  o’ 
shanter  with  a  charming  air  and  ran  up  the 
hill  dragging  his  sled  behind  him.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  would  tip  his  hat  if  the  teacher 
wanted  him  to,  but  no  woman  he  knew 
would  catch  him  doing  it! 

Andrew  was  something  of  a  problem;  a 
great  overgrown  boy  who  would  work  him¬ 
self  to  death  bringing  in  wood  or  fixing  seats, 
but  who  cared  not  a  whit  for  geography  or 
history.  One  day  Andrew  took  on  the 
dignity  of  a  salesman;  he  appeared  at  school 
carrying  numerous  yellow  packages  of 
colored  cards  which  he  agreed  to  sell  to  us 
at  ten  cents  a  package.  “And  it’s  a  great 
bargain  at  that,”  he  told  each  child  who 
managed  to  sort  ten  pennies  out  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  horseshoe  nails,  corkscrews,  and 


grimy  looking  matches.  One  day  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Andrew’s  salesmanship  became 
evident  with  a  bang;  he  appeared  at  school 
with  a  large  glittering  watch,  two  rings  and 
a  pair  of  cuff  links.  For  a  few  days  Andrew 
knew  the  thrill  of  being  a  regular  “lion.” 
Envied  and  admired  he  strode  about  the 
grounds  and  looked  at  his  comrades  from  a 
height  that  was  noticeably  felt. 

And  then  his  glory  faded  and  fell  in  a  heap 
at  his  feet.  That  was  the  day  the  watch 
broke!  Sneers  and  taunting  remarks  came 
from  sources  where  before  there  had  been 
only  praise.  The  rings  and  cuff  links  soon 
turned  a  dull  green  and  were  traded  around 
for  celluloid  covered  pins  which  urged  us  to 
vote  for  Coolidge  and  Davis  and  La  Follette. 
Poor  Andrew!  he  may  have  felt  as  Woolsey 
did  when  his  greatness  was  gone,  but  his 
school  mates  would  never  know  it.  He  de¬ 
fended  his  watch  long  after  it  had  been 
dissected  and  shared  among  his  friends;  he 
still  insisted  that  it  would  be  running  if  he 
had  not  dropped  it  on  the  woodshed  floor. 

The  weeks  went  by,  and  somehow  I  had  no 
regrets  about  the  dress  that  I  had  intended 
to  buy  for  forty-nine  dollars  and  ninety- 
eight  cents.  I  had  no  desire  to  buy  one  like 
it.  Where  could  I  wear  it  in  Wilton?  I 
could  teach  in  blue  checked  gingham  and  the 
other  dress  would  be  an  extravagance. 

Sometimes  people  say  to  me,  “Why  do 
you  stay  in  Wilton?”  And  I  truthfully 
answer  “I  don’t  know.” 


ART  TEACHING  IS  COMING  ON 

Mabel  Arbuckle 

[You  have  noticed  in  the  school  exhibits  of  our  National  Conventions  the  large,  the  varied,  and 


the  high-class  displays  of  the  art  teaching  of  the 
supervisor  of  this  work.] 

That  art  education  has  not  carried 
over  and  functioned  in  the  life  of  the 
people  is  bringing  about  a  serious 
consideration  on  the  part  of  educators  and 
the  public  generally  as  to  its  worth  in  the 
public  school  curriculum. 


Detroit  public  schools.  Miss  Arbuckle  is  the 

This  situation  is  a  justifiable  reaction 
from  the  type  of  art  education  prevailing 
up  to  the  last  decade  and  fairly  general  at 
this  day.  That  art  education  involves  a 
larger  meaning  and  a  bigger  purpose  than 
the  drawing  of  a  vegetable,  flower,  or  piece  of 
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pottery,  or  the  making  (in  itself)  of  things 
more  or  less  beautiful  in  form  and  decora¬ 
tion,  specialists  in  this  field  are  slow  to 
recognize. 

Art  began  in  its  first  stages  with  geometric 
drawing,  then  swung  into  the  development 
of  a  technique  in  drawing  and  painting — the 
assumption  being  that  every  child  is  a 
potential  artist  and  that  such  a  course  would 
develop  this  latent  ability,  instil  a  love  for 
the  refinement  and  culture  of  life,  and  de¬ 
velop  his  spiritual  nature.  It  was  the  period 
of  “Art  for  art’s  sake.”  The  child’s  in¬ 
stinct  for  color  and  manipulation  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  universal  creative  and  artistic 
ability.  The  failure  of  this  type  of  work 
to  achieve  the  desired  result  brought  about 
another  change  which  it  was  hoped  would 
quiet  the  public  dissatisfaction  of  the  more 
mundane  and  practical  members  of  society. 

“Handwork”  was  added  to  the  course, 
and  many  were  the  atrocities  committed  in 
Art’s  name.  This  was  a  conscious  attempt 
to  relate  art  to  life — with  many  it  became  a 
“stunt”  education.  The  more  “stunts” 
the  special  art  teacher  or  supervisor  could 
devise  for  the  pupils  to  copy,  the  more 
clever  did  she  consider  herself.  She  was 
efficient  when  gathering  “ideas”  from  other 
exhibits,  large  department  stores,  small 
shops  and  elsewhere,  and  taking  them  back 
to  the  schoolroom  for  the  pupils  to  copy. 
Isolated  busy  work — nothing  more!  Fond 
parents  displayed  this  handwork  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  remarkable  talent  of  the  off¬ 
spring.  But  this  same  offspring  has  grown 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  the  art 
education  has  not  prepared  him  to  meet  life 
situations  in  which  there  is  a  vital  need  of 
knowledge  of  esthetic  principles  to  govern 
his  selection  and  use  of  material  things  in  his 
environment,  as  homemaking,  clothes  selec¬ 
tion,  arrangement  and  planting  of  the  home 
lot,  citizen  problems  of  city  planning,  build¬ 
ing,  beautification  of  streets  and  parks.  He 
finds  also  that  he  has  no  basis  for  general 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  exhibits  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  Jazzy  art,  as 
jazzy  music  and  jazzy  dancing,  is  his  stan¬ 
dard  for  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  in  his 


material  surroundings.  The  result  is  that 
in  this  nation-wide  wave  of  economy,  art 
education  is  fighting  for  its  life,  and  es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  in  elementary  education. 

Other  special  subjects,  as  manual  training, 
home  economics  and  music,  are  engaged  in 
this  same  struggle  and  for  much  the  same 
kind  of  reasons. 

General  education  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
made  tremendous  strides.  It  has  adopted  a 
scientific  test  procedure  for  all  subject 
matter,  and  many  and  rapid  are  the  changes 
taking  place  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  these  tests  and  measurements. 

The  difficulty  is  that  there  has  been  no 
analysis  of  life  needs  in  the  art  field  and  no 
definite  objectives  for  the  work.  There 
have  been  statements  in  general  terms  of 
“bringing  beauty  and  joy  into  the  life  of 
the  child,”  “appreciation  of  the  beautiful,” 
etc.,  ad  infinitum.  There  have  been  no 
definitely  developed  aims  and  standards 
based  on  an  analysis  of  social  needs.  Art 
specialists  need  a  broader  educational  back¬ 
ground.  The  time  is  past  when  any  one 
who  can  draw  and  paint  may  consider  her¬ 
self  qualified  to  teach  art.  The  time  is  also 
past  when  art  instructors  can  spend  their 
summers  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors 
and  eliminate  the  professional  and  educa¬ 
tional  courses. 

Some  of  our  large  normal  art  schools 
and  schools  of  education  in  our  larger  uni¬ 
versities  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
are  incorporating  courses  in  art  which  are 
based  on  a  definite  educational  philosophy 
and  psychology.  In  this  way  only  can  art 
education  take  its  place  in  the  curriculum 
as  a  part  of  the  whole  educational  fabric, 
interrelated  as  in  life,  with  all  other  subject- 
matter.  Until  a  supervisor  has  made  these 
things  a  part  of  her  thinking,  she  can  not 
make  courses  of  study  in  art  which  will 
function  in  modern  and  progressive  educa¬ 
tional  systems  nor  can  she  expect  to  take  her 
place  professionally  with  supervisors  of 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  who  have 
this  broad  educational  and  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  upon  which  to  build  their  special 
subject-matter.  Supervision  is  broad  and 
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complex  in  its  requirements.  The  super¬ 
visor  of  art  must  know  art.  Her  education 
in  art  must  be  thorough  and  comprehensive. 
She  must  have  a  technique  of  drawing  and 
painting  in  all  mediums,  must  know  per¬ 
spective,  anatomy,  color  theory,  and  design 
in  the  abstract  and  concrete.  She  must 
know  history  of  art,  ornament,  color, 
architecture,  painting  and  sculpture.  She 
must  know  how  to  apply  all  this  to  life 
situations  and  social  needs  in  home  architec¬ 
ture,  planning  and  furnishing,  home  grounds, 
design,  civic  art,  clothes  selection,  fine  arts 
appreciation,  etc.  This  subject-matter  must 
be  analyzed  into  standards  of  attainment 
on  the  grade  level.  Activities  which  will 
develop  the  desired  knowledge,  habits,  atti¬ 
tudes  and  ideals  must  be  carefully  teacher- 
guided.  The  objectives  of  the  course  must 
be  the  guiding  star  for  the  teacher,  and  the 
standards  of  attainment  for  the  grade  level 
must  be  her  checking  system. 

With  what  efficiency  do  supervisors  ob¬ 
serve  class-room  teaching  and  upon  what 
do  they  base  constructive  criticism?  This 
is  a  scientific  problem  worthy  of  study. 
Teachers  are  anxious  for  all  the  help  possible 
to  improve  instruction.  They  ask,  “What 
is  wrong?”  “How  can  I  better  this  or 
that?”  “Won’t  you  come  out  to  see  if  I 
am  doing  this  as  it  should  be  done?”  How 
few,  if  any,  supervisors  have  analyzed  def¬ 


initely  the  points  to  observe  and  to  judge 
class-room  instruction  for  its  improvement 
in  the  Art  field!  How  few  have  formulated 
tests  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  course  to 
see  if  the  subject-matter  has  transfer  value 
of  a  definite  objective  quality! 

Many  there  are  who  believe  that  art  can 
in  no  way  be  measured  by  scientific  methods, 
that  it  is  a  subjective  matter  entirely,  and 
has  its  being  in  motion  and  feeling.  That  an 
emotional  reaction  to  beauty  is  essential  to 
a  full  enjoyment  and  appreciation  none  can 
deny,  but  there  is  also  a  definitely  ob¬ 
jective  phase,  an  intellectual  basis  which  is 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  appreciation,  and 
while  there  are  many  who  can  never  react 
emotionally,  all  can  develop  a  judgment  for 
choice  and  selection.  This  Intellectual  phase 
of  art  can  be  measured  in  definite  terms 
which  can  be  used  as  standards  which  will 
immeasurably  improve  and  facilitate  in¬ 
struction  in  the  many  aspects  of  this  field. 

Great  is  the  need  and  w  ide  the  opportunity 
for  an  art  education  wffiich  will  have  a 
practical  working  value  that  wfill  make  the 
environment  of  life  more  beautiful  and  more 
significant  of  comfort  and  happiness  for  all 
the  people  and  will  develop  an  intelligent 
appreciation  and  emotional  reaction  to  the 
art  of  the  world  in  the  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  of  all  times,  peoples,  and 
countries. 


THE  CURRICULUM  IN  TERMS  OF  MONEY 

Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr. 

[Now  that  hundreds  of  school  systems  have  organized  their  men  and  women  into  busy  curricularll 
revising  the  courses  of  study  on  the  basis  of  goals,  objectives,  purposes,  this  short  and  definite  ex¬ 
position  will  be  considered  especially  on  time.  Dr.  Perry  who  has  given  the  educational  world 
two  volumes  of  remarkably  definite  and  progressive  summaries  of  modern  alms  and  practices  in 
teaching  is  a  district  superintendent  of  schools.  New'  York  City.] 


ONEY. — That  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil  is  what  Paul  said 
to  his  friend  Timothy,  and  yet  he 
has  often  suffered  misquotation  to  the  effect 
that  money  itself  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
Money  is  but  a  medium  of  exchange,  a 


symbol  of  material  values,  and  of  itself 
harmless.  It  is  the  love  of  money  for  what 
it  represents  in  wealth,  inordinate  desire  for 
goods  for  mere  possession’s  sake,  the  amass¬ 
ing  of  stores  beyond  the  point  of  personal 
need — in  a  word  greed  and  avarice— that,  I 
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take  it,  constitutes  evil.  When,  therefore, 
I  propose  to  interpret  our  school  curriculum 
in  terms  of  money  I  am  respecting  money  in 
the  dignity  of  its  symbolism. 

I  hasten  to  allay  the  fear  that  I  am  about 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  utilitarian,  to 
flagellate  the  fads  and  frills,  to  contract  the 
curriculum  into  teaching  youth  how  to  make 
money.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  in  this  sym¬ 
bol  money  a  convenient,  appealing,  and 
picturesque  basis  for  discussing  the  subject- 
matter  of  our  course  of  study.  Our  rela¬ 
tions  to  money  and  all  it  represents  sum¬ 
marize  life  on  earth;  hence  a  consideration 
of  these  relations  may  yield  helpful  criteria 
of  our  school  courses.  Money,  wealth, 
possessions,  power,  energy — we  are  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  them.  They  are  using 
us;  we  are  using  them.  To  use  them  wisely 
is  wisdom,  and  the  psalmist  tells  us  that  we 
are  to  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom — and, 
he  might  add  to-day,  our  schools  also. 

Earning,  spending,  saving — these  are  our 
three  activities.  To  earn  wisely,  to  spend 
wisely,  to  save  wisely;  herein  is  contained 
all  wisdom.  To  make  oneself  efficient,  to 
give  oneself  effectively,  to  conserve  oneself 
intelligently,  is  to  encompass  all  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  living. 

School  is  preparation  for  life;  school  is 
life;  what  then  shall  we  study  in  school To 
earn,  to  spend,  to  save — to  live.  Money 
is  but  a  symbol,  yet  it  is  concrete  alike  for 
the  kid  who  finds  that  a  penny  symbolizes  a 
lollypop  and  for  the  philanthropist  for  whom 
a  billion  pennies  symbolizes  a  hospital. 
Onward  from  earliest  school  years,  then, 
we  have  this  reality  available  for  measure¬ 
ment  and  for  motivation.  Let  us  apply  it 
to  the  practicalities  of  a  course  of  study. 

Learn  to  Earn. — To  live,  one  must  eat, 
one  must  be  sheltered  and  clothed.  In  this 
twentieth  century  one  does  not  get  food  and 
raiment  directly  by  the  chase;  he  gets  them 
only  by  adapting  himself  to  the  complexities 
of  the  modern  economic  system.  Hence 
the  need  for  training  in  the  general  funda¬ 
mentals  of  civilized  society  and  in  some 
specific  vocational  art.  Involved  are:  first, 


both  the  elemental  skills  of  thought  exchange 
(reading,  spelling,  handwriting,  and  com¬ 
position)  and  the  knowledge  of  social  con¬ 
tacts  (geography,  history,  civics,  manners, 
and  morals) ;  and  second,  the  essentially  voca¬ 
tional  subjects — arithmetic,  craftsmanship, 
and  such  special  arts  as  typewriting  and 
stenography.  Our  energy  in  present-day 
schooling  is  apparently  focused  on  this 
phase — earning  one’s  living — rather  than 
on  the  other  two. 

Learn  to  Spend. — Of  the  three  phases  this 
is  the  one  most  neglected  in  our  schools. 
We  teach  the  pupil  that  he  must  earn  his 
living,  we  devote  much  time  and  labor  to 
this  instruction,  and  then  we  set  him  adrift 
to  spend  his  “living”  in  accordance  with 
untutored  whim.  Important  as  it  is  for 
him  to  know  how  to  get  money,  it  is  fully 
as  important  that  he  shall  know  what  to  do 
with  it  and  with  its  equivalents,  his  time  and 
his  energy.  But  we  look  practically  in  vain 
in  our  curriculums  for  such  a  course  as 
budget-making,  personal  and  household. 
We  do  find  something  of  domestic  art,  but 
for  girls  only.  What  of  the  home  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  husband.?  What  of  the 
science  and  art  of  parenthood  for  both 
partners  in  the  home.?  What  of  leisure  and 
how  to  spend  it.?  What  of  culture  and  how 
to  enjoy  it.?  What  of  social  service  and  how 
to  give  it.? 

The  study  of  English  literature  is  es¬ 
sentially  cultural,  but  in  few  schools  is  the 
subject  taught  in  the  spirit  and  atmosphere 
of  leisure,  of  culture,  and  of  service.  More 
generally  are  they  taught  with  the  same 
laborious  grind  as  the  necessarily-to-be- 
drilled  multiplication  table,  and  with  the  eye 
on  the  inevitable  deadening  “examination.” 

Learn  to  Save. — The  lesson  of  spending  is 
not  really  learned  until  one  learns  when  not 
to  spend,  learns  to  defer  the  benefits  of 
spending  until  a  future  time,  learns  to  save. 
There  has  been  a  start  made  in  the  direction 
of  teaching  thrift  in  our  schools,  but  such 
teaching  as  there  is  has  to  do  almost  wholly 
with  money.  The  study  of  thrift  should 
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include  the  study  of  saving  energy  and 
time.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  apply 
to  these  two  elements,  as  well  as  to  money, 
the  principle  of  substituting  future  greater 
benefits  for  more  immediate  lesser  joys. 
Concerning  all  three — time,  energy,  money 
— the  pupil  should  be  taught  not  only  to 
save  but  to  invest. 

A  little  is  done  in  our  present  courses  of 
study  to  direct  attention  to  money-invest¬ 
ment  by  means  of  problems  in  interest  and 
discount.  The  subject  is  attacked,  how¬ 
ever,  almost  solely  through  the  lessons  in 
arithmetic  in  simple  and  compound  interest, 
and  true  and  bank  discount,  not  in  the  oral 
and  written  composition  period  where  it 
also  has  legitimate  place.  It  is  well  to  train 
children  to  place  their  savings  in  a  savings- 
bank  instead  of  keeping  them  under  a  mat¬ 
tress.  But  there  are  other  forms  of  proper 
investment,  which  should  be  distinguished 
from  get-rich-quick  schemes  which  are  ex¬ 
ploited  under  the  guise  and  name  of  “invest¬ 
ments.”  Children  ought  to  leave  our 
schools  with  a  sound  protection  against  the 
exploiters  of  such  schemes.  This  would 
follow  a  study  of  true  investment  and 
training  in  elementary  analysis  of  the  more 
common  plans  for  legitimate  saving. 

Conclusion. — The  subjects  of  the  cur¬ 


riculum  as  we  know  them  can  not  be  sorted, 
one  by  one,  into  the  three  groups  of  earning, 
spending,  saving.  Practically  every  subject 
has  its  bearing  on  all  three  phases.  Reading 
is  necessary  to  the  development  of  earning 
ability,  but  it  also  opens  up  both  other  fields. 
The  study  of  French  will,  for  the  average 
student,  be  only  a  highway  into  new  realms 
of  culture,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
put  to  the  more  practical  use  of  enabling  one 
to  earn  more  than  he  otherwise  would. 
Knowledge  of  history  may  make  one  a  better 
business  man,  may  develop  resources  for  cul¬ 
tural  enjoyment  and  social  service,  and  may 
give  him  an  insight  into  economic  conditions 
that  will  make  him  an  intelligent  investor. 

However,  while  the  reformer  is  modern¬ 
izing  the  curriculum,  bringing  it  into  line 
with  the  newer  concepts  of  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  social  aspiration,  he  may 
profitably  check  up  details  by  this  three-fold 
criterion.  In  each  and  every  subject  he 
may  ask  whether  he  is  giving  the  pupil  full 
value.  Is  he  giving  him  service  in  all  three 
helps  to  which  the  pupil  is  entitled — ade¬ 
quate  aid  to  victory  in  the  elemental  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,  training  in  the  profitable 
employment  of  his  leisure,  including  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  social  obligations,  and  knowledge 
and  judgment  in  the  investment  of  his 
money  and  of  himself.? 


Courage  and  the  Flea. — “Courage  is  resistance  to  fear,  mastery  of  fear — not  absence  of 
fear.  Except  a  creature  be  part  coward  it  is  not  a  compliment  to  say  he  is  brave;  it  is  merely 
a  loose  misapplication  of  the  word.  Consider  the  flea! — incomparably  the  bravest  of  all  the 
creatures  of  God,  if  ignorance  of  fear  were  courage.  Whether  you  are  asleep  or  awake  he 
will  attack  you,  caring  nothing  for  the  fact  that  in  bulk  and  strength  you  are  to  him  as  are 
the  massed  armies  of  the  earth  to  a  suckling  child;  he  lives  both  day  and  night  and  all  the 
days  and  nights  in  the  very  lap  of  peril  and  the  immediate  presence  of  death,  and  yet  is  no 
more  afraid  than  is  the  man  who  walks  the  streets  of  a  city  that  was  threatened  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  ten  centuries  before.  When  we  speak  of  Clive,  Nelson,  and  Putnam  as  men  who 
didn’t  know  what  fear  was,  we  ought  always  to  add  the  flea  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the 
procession.” 

— Mark  Twain. 


At  Last,  a  Good  Word  for  Surveys. — “  Doubtless,  the  reader  is  aware  that  it  is  almost 
an  impossible  thing  to  go  to  sleep  when  you  know  that  people  are  looking  at  you.” 

— Mark  Twain. 


ILJORRAY!  School’s  begun  again!  Why  not  have  the  flags  ready  and  when  the 
opening  day  comes  celebrate  as  gaily  as  a  department  store?  Picture  by 
the  courtesy  of  Principal  Gertrude  Corrigan,  Nobel  School,  Chicago,  See  h?ditorial. 
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NOW  MOTHER’S  VACATION  BEGINS 


'^HE  cartoonists  are  quitting  the  old  tradition  that  children  hate  their 
schools  and  their  teachers.  Shoemaker,  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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HOW  FEW  ACCIDENTS  IF  THEY  ALL  OBEYED  THE  SIGN  AS 

ZEALOUSLY  ASHE! 


1  the  genial  McCutcheon  cannot  forget  his  boyhood’s 
first-day  feeling.  Chicago  Tribune 


Editorial 


TT  IS  easy  to  start  the  delights  of  schooling  on  the  first  day.  Con- 
^  tributed  by  Principal  Charles  A.  Kent,  CJarfield  School,  Chicago 


